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PREFACE 


I F one must compose a short course of lectures from 
a vast archaeological material, collected during long 
years, and yet unpublished, the choice of subjects must be 
determined by a leading idea, the purpose of the lecture. 
To attract attention to this new matter, one might show 
the most beautiful examples, or choose a group of objects 
to prove some new thesis. I risk renouncing beauty and 
special problems, and prefer to speak about such objects 
as intrinsically illuminate the history of Iran, of which we 
know so very little. 

The idea occurred to me when reading E. G. Browne’s 
great Literary History of Persia, which is history abstracted 
from literature. In a similar way history can be written from 
archaeological monuments, in defining archaeology as some- 
thing wider than a mere history of ancient art, and in taking 
as an archaeological document every object from which con- 
clusions as to the political and cultural developments of 
antiquity may be drawn, whether it be architecture, sculp- 
ture, small works of art and industry, inscriptions and other 
written documents, or, otherwise, myths and legends, coins, 
royal names, titles, and protocols. Such an extension of the 
notion of archaeology and archaeological documents is as 
justified as the use of archaeological material for reconstruct- 
ing history. Prehistory is entirely based on archaeology; in 
the transitiorlal "stages to history, archaeology is the main 
source? and for all ancient history it explains, more than 
inscriptions and literature, the growth of cultural life. It is 
the archaeological method, in dealing with all that disparate 
material, that makes it a unity. , 

§ut, when trying to put into action that idea, it soon be- 
came clear that it would require jhree large volumes with full 
documentary evidence, instead of three short lectures. As the 
three volumes remain to be written, the lectures can only be 
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an essay of how such a book might be. The title ‘Archaeo- 
logical History’, hence, is a totum pro parte, an aim not attained. 
These preliminary remarks are intended to ward off the im- 
pression that what I shall expose is a complete medley. It 
may well sound desultory if I jump from architecture to 
legends, from sculpture to coins, from paintings to inscrip- 
tions, but it is not losing the thread. For the quality common 
to all such material is that it has something to tell about 
cultural developments of high antiquity, which means that 
it is material eminently archaeological in the real sense of that 
word. 

The first of these lectures is printed in a larger form than it 
was possible to give to the lecture, which had to be cut down 
to suit the time-limit. The two others are printed almost 
exactly as they were delivered. Of the pictures shown, only 
a part could be reproduced; not meant as final, but as pre- 
liminary publication. A short report had been given, with- 
out illustrations, in ^DMG. 1926, of the earher explorations. 

I am indebted to Mr. Donald McCown for his help in 
reading the manuscript, and to Sir Frederic Kenyon, who 
' gave me valuable suggestions in reading the proofs. 
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LECTURE I 


THE PRE-ACHAEMENIAN AND THE 
ACHAEMENIAN EPOCHS 

T he whole Near East, its plains and mountains, has been 
inhabited by man since the stone age, and compared 
with European sites of the same age the oriental sites show a 
high degree of culture. With the aeneoHthic age, the intro- 
duction of copper, a separation begins. The mountain lands, 
occupied since the palaeolithic period, and hence more 
advanced, remain behind. The alluvial lands like Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria afforded easier conditions for settling in 
villages and towns. 

Iran, from this period, was to Babylonia as northern 
Europe was to the Mediterranean countries in the second 
and the early first millennia b.c. After 3000 b.c. Babylonia 
enters into the light of history, producing writing that we can 
read, whereas Iran does not seem to have taken part in the 
intellectual developments that led to writing. That does not* 
mean that there had been no intercourse, no cultural con- 
tact; on the contrary, connexions must have been common, 
for the mountains owned the metal that distinguishes the 
period. And just as in later historical times, amicable rela- 
tions must always have alternated with hostile ones, with the 
tendency of extending pglitical influence in either direction. 
In Iran, *00, .doi:uments may be found, and a few of them 
have bgen found, that will spread the light of history on those 
lands. But, at present, during the third and second millen- 
nia Iran is for us a prehistoric land. 

Westeft-n Iran (Pi. I), in this old application of the name, 
includes Armenia, which, with its prodigal wealth of metals 
ai!? its central position between the lands of old oriental 
history and Asia Minor, the IJ^lkans, the Caucasus, and 
South Russia, must be regarded as the true home of 
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• aeneolithic metallurgy. The farther back in history, the 
greater becomes the importance of this almost unexplored 
country. . 

We know little about the race and language of the popula- 
tion during this remote period. Relatively best known is 
Elam, a part of the alluvial plains projecting into the moun- 
tains which has always been the object of contention between 
the mountaineers and the plainsmen, and developed, at least 
as early as old Sumer, a civilization of its own with a peculiar 
script, called proto-Elamite.* It is unknown how far this 
script may have been used in the interior of the country. Al- 
though it is not generally admitted, I believe that the Elam- 
ites, their northern neighbours the Aajj^-Kossaeans, farther 
in the east the Ellipi, to the north the Lullubi and Guti, and 
adjoining them the Urartu, which means all the peoples of the 
western border of the highland, and, from archaeological 
reasons, at least a great part of the inhabitants of that high- 
land itself, belonged to one and the same ethnic and linguistic 
group, and that this group — again an opinion not yet strictly 
provable and not generally accepted — was related to the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Mesopotamia (a term excluding 
Traq) and parts of Asia Minor, whether they are to be called 
Mitanni, Hurri, Subaraeans, or Hittites. 

If a name is wanted for the pre-Iranian population of 
Iran, it is advisable to speak of Caspians. This name we can 
trace in ancient times over many parts of the plateau, and it 
is still living in the name of the Caspian Se*d, the Caspian 
Gates.2 

Only a few monuments show us how thpse. Ca^ians ap- 
peared. One of the three rock-sculptures at Sarpul,^on the 

' Elam is a Semitic appellation; the proper name was Haltamti, 
possibly Halpirti, Hapirti. 

* This again is a matter of contest, but I consider the nam«s Caspian 
and Kossaean as identicak Koaaaloi is the Greek transformation of 
Aram, qussdye, preserved in mod. Ba-qsd. Akk. Tcassii, kasse, from v4}|ch 
is derived Hekataios’ Kiaaioi, is the native name with Akk. endings; all 
of them presuppose genuine kas^ from which the true plural would be 
kasip attested by Greek Kotcrmoi. 
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PRE-ACHAEMENIAN AND ACHAEMENIAN EPOCHS 
Baghdad-Hamadan road, shows a king of the Lullu, called 
Annubanini, before a goddess with the Akkadian name 
Innimja. The king puts his foot on a conquered enemy, while 
the goddess leads two more, and in a lower register, of smaller 
scale, there are six more captives. The inscription, in Akka- 
dian, has been deciphered, and fixes, in harmony with the 
style of the sculpture, the time of the monument as that of 
Naram-Sin of Akkad. On his famous stele in the Louvre, the 
masterpiece of all Sumerian art, that king is himself repre- 
sented as conqueror of the same Lullu. If that conquest had 
been a lasting one, the rock-sculptures ought to be somewhat 
older; allowing for the oscillation of 1 20 years in all the dates 
of the first half of the third millennium, that would mean 
about 2670 or 2550 b.c. 

A second of the Sarpul sculptures shows also a king, most 
probably Annubanini, with a defeated enemy before the 
symbol of the sun and crescent. On the base I discovered 
another Akkadian inscription, badly preserved. The only 
passage I have been able to decipher so far literally repeats 
part of the first inscription. A third sculpture shows him 
before the goddess alone, without inscription. Very prob- 
ably this king Annubanini is not only the hero of an old * 
Akkadian legend, but also the eponym of the land Bit- 
Hamban, OP. kampanda, famous as the place of the monument 
ofDarius^ Behistun. 

Not far to the north-west of Sarpul, at Horen, there is 
another rock-scdlpture, similarly representing a triumph, in 
a much more ungainly way than the Annubanini sculptures. 
The AkkaSian -inscription does not allude to any historical 
event. The author of the picture, SAR-bani-birini (correct- 
ing previous readings), bears, himself, a name that is at least 
partly Akkadian, whereas his father Ikkip-sahmat {sic) has 
a native hame of Subaraean character. Neither has any 
titles. If the clumsiness of the work be not decadent, it ought 
to 6e earlier than Annubanini. 

These people wear a simple lojji-cloth, which is also the 
usual dress in Sumer and Mesopotamia during the first half 
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of the third millennium. Their weapons are the bow, a sort 
of boomerang, a metal axe, and also a prehistoric stone axe. 
Unlike the Sumerians, but after the custom of the Semites, 
the men are wearing rich ornaments. 

The largest of these rock-sculptures, discovered in 1 924, 
lies at Kurangun, nearer to Persepolis than to Susa (Pis. II 
and III). High on a hill, over a precipice above the river, 
accessible only from the top of the hill by a small descending 
staircase, lies a place of ancient cult, a narrow platform with 
sculptures. The main picture shows a divine couple with 
worshippers. The god sits on a throne formed by a coiled 
snake. The cult of snakes seems to have been as common 
in oldest Iran as in pre-Aryan India. This is autochthonous; 
some details are of Sumerian origin, e.g. the crown with 
pairs of detached horns is common in Sumer previous to the 
Akkadian period. In his hands the god holds the vase with 
the water of life, which is flowing towards the worshippers on 
both sides. In front of the god is an object similar to certain 
Hittite altars. The goddess, looking very amiable, but with 
her figure incomplete, seems to be sitting on an animal like 
some Sumerian goddesses. Of the worshippers the outhne 
only can be distinguished: men and, as second figures right 
and left, women, wearing a still longer dress, almost the 
Hittite trailing skirts, and a head-dress different from that 
of the men. The masculine head-dress resembles the Phry- 
gian cap with its point falling over in front. God and 
goddess wear long side-curls from the temj^les, like the old 
Hittite heads from Tell Halaf, especially the famous en- 
throned goddess of Baron von Oppenheim.- the atten- 
dants there must have been originally about forty,, some of 
whom have fallen down the precipice. They are stepping 
down the staircases and wear, with the exception of the first 
figure, a long pigtail. The pigtail also occurs on rarfe figurines 
from Nihawand. On the other hand, itns found with certain 
figures from Asia Minor and among Egyptian represen- 
tations of Hittites. That, surely indicates more than just a 
similar custom, viz. ethnical relationship. The dress of these 
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men is no longer the simple kilt, but a longer skirt that reaches 
down to the knees. 

But.more remarkable is the fact that all these figures are 
drawn in pure profile, a mode of projection unknown to the 
Ancient East, including Egypt. It is a principle that cannot 
have been invented by one artist for one isolated work, and 
proves that Kurangun stands for many monuments still un- 
known or lost. In spite of the number of thoughts, regarding 
cult and art, borrowed from Sumer, this mode of projection 
reveals an artistic independence which renders the dating 
difficult. Some peculiarities still resemble the style of the 
Sargonid epoch, but as a whole it is hardly older than the 
following Gudea-period. 

Almost a replica of the Kurangun sculpture must have 
once existed at Naqsh i Rustam, the burial-place of the Achae- 
menid kings (PI. IV). At the end of the third century a.d. 
Bahram II had a new sculpture executed over the old one. 
Of the original sculpture, the coiled snakes are still dis- 
cernible, on which two gods in Sumerian dress are enthroned. 
To the right, a standing attendant has been allowed to re- 
main intact. He shows best the strange tailored gown and 
the head-dress. To the left of the Sasanian king the faint * 
outline of a standing figure can be distinguished, and at the 
end, clearly, a female head with a turreted crown, possibly 
of a queen. The whole subject must have much resembled 
the picture of Kurangun. Being intentionally chiselled off, 
the traces no Idnger allow the exact determination of their 
style. The sculpture might be close in time to Kurangun, 
about 2400 B.C., pv it might belong to the second half of the 
second piillennium. In any case, the sculpture on the rock, 
over a spring now dried up, marks a place of worship, and 
this sanctuary is only about three miles away from the vast 
mounds *of Istakhr in Marwdasht. At least, the sculpture 
proves that the cultural influence of Elam extended as far 
as'*^Marwdasht and Persepolis, But, as a matter of fact, it 
proves more. In the neighbourhood of Kurangun I dis- 
covered a wall of bricks inscribed with the name of the 
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Elamite king ShutrukNahhunte, about tsoo b.c.; not only 
Elamite civilization but the empire extended to the plain- of 
Tulaspid, from whence an easy road leads in three, days’ 
riding to Marwdasht, the road that Alexander followed. 
The conclusion is: the Elamite empire extended over the 
plain of Persepolis.’ 

Small objects of art from that old period of Iran, showing 
human representations, are extremely rare. In 1923 I saw, 
in the Russian Consulate at Isfahan, ^ a little bronze figure of 
a captive resembling closely the file of captives on the Annu- 
banini sculpture at Sarpul, but discovered near Isfahan. 
Two diminutive figurines of stone come from Nihawand, one 
of them a naked captive, the other wearing a pigtail. 

Not of higher artistic merit, but of greater historical signifi- 
cance, are the designs in repousse on a bronze vessel in my 
collection from Nihawand, Fig. i. The subject is a festive 
procession. Four gods on their thrones, which look like 
small foot-stools, are preserved. They all seem to hold a fruit 
or flower. Of another seated figure, in the opposite direc- 
tion, only a fragment remains. To the right four or five men 
are walking, two of them with musical instruments, two 
* clapping their hands. The dress is uniformly the Sumerian 
flounced and tufted garment, but a late form of it. There 
is something not clear about the faces: either they have 
no chin, no nose, or no mouth. The head-dress, too, is indis- 
tinct; in outline it comes near to that of the rock-sculptures. 
The bronze vessel is hardly older than the time of the third 
dynasty of Ur, which signifies also for Sumer a period of 
already advanced decadence (about 230Q b,c.). 

In the composition of the population of Iran, a g^eat and 
decisive change takes place after the beginning of the first 
millennium, and with it begins Iran’s historical role, in con- 
trast to the prehistoric character of the preceding civilization. 

• 

* Cp, MAoG, iv. 83 f., and AML i. 1 14 n., also my routier 
manrCs Mittlg. 1907, 3 and 4. ^ 

^ Now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow; according to the 
chemical analysis the bronze contains some zinc. 
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The new people that bring the change are the Aryans. We 
meet with their first traces in Mesopotamia about 1450 b.c. 
There appears a kingdom of Mitanni, the population of which 
speaks and writes an aboriginal language, whereas the rulers, 
according to their names, were Indo- Aryans. On their behalf, 
a litde later, the Hittite political treaties are sworn to, not 
only by Hittite, Mitanru, and the gods of other nations con- 



cerned, but by Mithra and Varuna, Indra and the Twins, 
Nasatyasti 

At first they were believed to be the ancestors of the Indo- 
Aryans and the Iranians, the Aryans themselves. But their 
language has been found out to be not only Indo-Aryan, but 
even, against expectation, to contain early Prakrit elements.^ * 
Now the original home of the Aryans is known. It is Erdnvej, 
the land of the two rivers Oxus and laxartes, Khwarizm and 
Samarkand. The only possible way of reaching Mesopota- 
mia from there is through Iran. And the only possibility of 
reconstructing the events is by comparing them with an 
historical parallel, rather jvdl known, the migration of the 
Saka abouf 130 ^c. These, too, were Aryans, their last 
remnant, who did not emigrate on the earliest occasions, 
occupying the same land from time immemorial down to the 
middle of the second century b.c., when great movements, 
originating in Central Asia, forced them to leave their home.^ 

tablets of Kikkiii of Mitanni, found at Boghazkoi, show these 
people as great breeders of race-horses. ^ 

^ e.g. satta = seven, not sapta, • 

^ For the whole history cp. AML iv. 4. 
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Hence the same event happened three times: the first group 
of the Aryans to emigrate were the Indo-Aryans, the second 
the Iranians, the last the Saka. After a short migratory 
period in what is now Russian Turkistan, they entered Iran 
through the natural northern gate of the highland, near 
Sarakhs, towards Herat. Only shortly before, Mithradates I 
had created the Arsacid empire in Iran, now ruled by one of 
his successors, Phraates II Arsakes Theopator, just entangled 
in a war with Antiochos VII Eusebes. The Saka overran the 
whole newly-established empire of Iran. Groups of them 
separated from the main body and successfully founded the 
Saka dynasty of Adiabene, capital Kirkuk, possibly at the 
same time, between 1 28 and 1 25 b . c ., also that of Charakene- 
Muhammera. After a short anarchic period in Iran, Mithra- 
dates II the Great restored order; the Saka were allowed to 
settle down in the south-east, Arachosia, and Mithradates 
assumed, probably in 1 1 1 b . c ., the title ‘great king of kings’. 
The name of the Saka is retained to the present day in that of 
Sistan, old Sakastan, a small part only of their vast domi- 
nions. From Arachosia they entered India by the Bolan 
passes, and founded a short-lived empire, which extended 
as far as the gates of Delhi and Bombay. 

From this analogy we can judge the appearance of the 
Indo-Aryans in Mesopotamia. They started from the same 
land, they made the same stop in Arachosia, they eventually 
ended in the same land. Therefore the Mitanni dynasty, too, 
must have been a group of successful condottieri detached 
from the main body, when it passed through eastern Iran 
towards India. And the initial date of tfip dynasty contains 
also a date for the Indo- Aryan migration: the Sal^ did not 
wander for more than a few years. These movements must 
come to pass in a catastrophic way, since the immigrants 
come with all their flocks and are bound to find nefvv pastures 
as soon as possible. Sb far as we can seo, the Mitanni dynasty 
began c. 1450 B.c. : the Indo-Aryan migration must haveTiap- 
pened between 1500 ancf 1450 b.c. Nothing more is heard 
of them; they disappear in unknown India. The expres- 
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sion ‘Indo- Aryans’ is anticipating: they no longer spoke 
Ajyan, but they had not yet settled in India, 

In the same way the name of the Iranians, their nearest 
relatives, must be used anticipatingly. The name is derived 
from the geographical and political name Arydndm Khshath- 
ram ‘the Empire of the Aryans’, from which a new ethnikon 
Erdni is derived. The Old Persian inscriptions do not men- 
tion that name, but the later official designation Erdnshahr 
implies the old form, and in the Awestic writings it appears 
with a substitution of more poetical words for the official 
Khshathram ‘empire’. The first mention as a political term is 
Eratosthenes’ Ariana\ the great geographer and librarian of 
Alexandria comprises under that name, in the second half 
of the third century b.c., those parts of the old empire which 
had at that time regained independence. 

The Iranians appear to us for the first time in the Assyrian 
annals of Salmanassar III, 836/5 b.c.,^ when, between the 
Urmiya Lake and the high plain of Hamadan, he came into 
touch with two of the five great Iranian tribes that later form 
two of the five really Iranian satrapies of the Achaemenian 
empire: the Amadai~MddaAA.^Ats, and the Parsms-Pdrsa- 
Persians. The Parthava-P^x\hi^^as, become known a little* 
later, but the eastern tribes of the Bactrians in northern, the 
Arachosians or Thamanaeans-Sdmdna in southern, Afghanistan 
appear only after Darius’ time. 

The Assyrians did not distinguish between Medes and 
Persians, nor between them and the Parthians, when they 
first came to know the latter under Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon. Cike tha Greeks, they call all of them Madai-Medes. 
It is a common rule : the generalization of an individual name 
that entered first into the horizon of a nation. Parsuas is more 
exactly a district name. The passage that makes its situation 
clearest ft that where Sargon enumerates (i) Ellip, i.e. Per- 
sian^Traq; (2) bit-Hamban, i.e. Kampanda-Behistun; (3) 
Pafsua; (4) Mannaia, south of the Urmiya Lake; (5) Urartu, 

* Annals, obv. 11 . 110-26^ already Winckler, Unters z. Ao. Gesch., 
1889, p. 109 f. 
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west and north of the lake. Parsua§ may be defined as the 
present Ardalan and Garrus with the towns Sihna and Bijar. 
It seems to have been made an Assyrian province ^bout 
755 B.C.; for how long is doubtful.* 

The Iranian tribes at that period were not yet definitely 
settled; they were still moving. And, similar to the problem 
of the date of the older Indo-Aryan migration, this status 
indicates that their immigration cannot have happened a 
very long time before. Alone, the argumentum ex silentio would 
not be very strong. 

A finguistic observation becomes valuable in connexion 
with this chronological problem: the region east of the Cas- 
pian Gates was called from the oldest times up to the present 
day Khwdr, OP. *hvdra, Ar. *svdra. It is the narrow strip of 
cultivable land between the high Alburz (Demawand) and 
the interior Salt-Desert. The mountains themselves are 
called ‘the mountains in front of Hvara’ — patishvdra.^ That 
name is a compound of the prep, pati ‘before’ and hvdra. One 
of the most apparent differences between Aryan and Iranian 
is the change of original s into h. In compounds, after u or i, 
the s may be preserved in the shape of sh,^ but only if the 
compound be older than the consummated change of s into 
h. As this change of sound destroys the similarity between 

* Forrer, Prov. Eintlg. d. assyr. Reichs, 192 1, p. 89 f., thinks, on account 
of the letter Harper n. 165, that the writer Bel-Ibni has been governor of 
Parsuas and, since he appears later on, after 648, as rab-rese, that all the 
rab-rese have been at the same time governors of Pafsuas — an assump- 
tion under which Parsuas would have still been an Assyrian province after 
648 B.c. The deduction is not really convincing. A passage from the 
eighth campaign of Sanherib rather gives the imjfression that Parsuas 
was lost then, in 690 b.c.; at any rate it was so in the beginning of Esar- 
haddon’s reign. Cp. Sarg. cyl. 1 . 14 f.; Am. 8, 8. 

^ In Esarhaddon’s Annals, c. 680, patus-arra, in Darius’ inscription of 
Behistun patis.hvdra — in the ethn. pdtis.hvaril, with vriddhi and i-suffix, 
Gr. TrorreiaxopEls; in Sasanfan time patisyydr-gaj^-, later simply in local 
idiom tabaristdn ‘mountain land’. v 

* Darius calls himself in his tomb-inscription ‘a good champion’ 
hushamaranakara, compound of ku- ‘good’ with hamarana-kara ‘maker of 
fight’, Old Ind. samarana. 
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the uncombined word and the compound, OP. restores it 
by dissimilating sh into sh plus h. The immigrants that gave 
the name pati-svdra, dissimilated by OP. into patis-hvara, to 
the district, did not yet speak real Iranian but an Aryan 
dialect. The region is close to that in which they become men- 
tioned in 836. It is not logical to assume a very long space 
of time for the migrations of those cattle-breeders. The date 
of the occupation of *Svara-Khwar cannot be reasonably 
put anterior to 900 b.c. That furnishes us with an upper 
time-limit for the Iranian dialects, of great consequence for 
many problems of Iranian prehistory.* 

At the time of their early appearance the Iranians 
come into touch with three political powers in north-west 
Iran; (1) the Assyrians, (2) the Urartaeans, (3) the Man- 
naeans. 

Assur is known. The history and archaeology of Urartu- 
Armenia begins to clear up, in spite of the country’s being 
closed more than ever, by the progress made in deciphering 
the inscriptions. It is the Biblical land Ararat. The Man- 
naeans, least known of the three, are the inhabitants of the 
land Man, the Minni of the Bible. According to the Tash- 
tepe inscription, their centre was near Tashtepe, ancient 
Mesta, south of the Urmiya Lake.^ A bilingual inscription on 
the Kelishin pass, at the Turco-Persian frontier, mentions an 
^ A lo^er limit is given by an inscription of Artaxerxes I, r. 450, 
which is written in Middle Persian, but disguised as OP. by archaic 
orthography, cp. AMI. vii. i.* As the idiom of the ruling people, Old Per- 
sian was most exposed to change. The Gathic is attested only in the 
hymns att|^buted to Zarathdstra’s own epoch. The Awes tic may have 
lasted longer, but « 400 b.c., before the conquest of Alexander, no old 
dialect was any longer living in Iran. Linguistic changes indicate intellec- 
tual ones, which always precede the political changes. The OP. language, 
hence, would have lasted from 900 to 450 b.c., a space of time to be 
called a long one, as it was supported neither by great literature nor by 
common use of writing. No exceedingly high antiquity can therefore 
attributed to Zaratnustra and the Awestic writings, but the Awesta 
contains, in some of the Tasht, rather large parts that are pre-Zara- 
thustrian. • 

^ Hekataios calls Hyope the capital of Mantiane. 
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important town, Musasir, not far from there, which belonged 
to the same culture, though not to the same state. . 

A fourth political power appears in the inscription of Sar- 
gon: Elli or Ellipi. As the topographical indications show it 
contiguous to the interior frontiers of Elam, and at the same 
time in the direction south-east of Behistun and Hamadan, 
it must be localized in Persian 'Iraq, unless it be Isfahan it- 
self. The ruler of Ellipi is the only one to whom Sargon 
accords the title of king; the land must have been the most 
powerful of the period. Its name, resembling Lullubi, *Kas- 
sipi, shows that it had an autochthonous population, though 
one of the king’s sons has the Iranian name Ispabara ‘horse- 
man’. 

That first period lasts 150 or not more than 200 years, 
until the foundation of the Median empire. For the cul- 
tural development these first steps were decisive. The 
Assyrian annals, especially the records of Sargon’s eighth 
campaign,' give us a vivid picture of the highly civilized state 
of those regions. A number of the localities named may be 
identified, and the general course of the campaign around 
the Urmiya Lake and far into the interior of Adharbaijan is 
'clear. Almost everywhere buildings with wooden columns 
and roofs are mentioned — to which the Assyrians were un- 
accustomed. The town of Ushqaya had walls 8 cubits thick; 
Aniastania, between Usqaya and Tarwakisa, and.Tarwa- 
kisa-T awriz itself had double walls and ditches. Ulhu, on the 
foot of the Kispal hill, had a canal as large aS the Euphrates 
and a grove of old plane-trees like, a forest, ‘the pride of its 
palace’; the roof of that palace was of fragrant t:ypresses. 
Twenty-one towns of Sangibuti in the Arzabia hills h^d walls 
120 brick-layers high {c. 15 m.), large gates with towers, 
woodwork of cypresses, houses built with art, gardens, vine- 
yards, and woods. In Armarili, near the Armenian fron- 
tier, the town Hundur*is described as having double walls, 
gardens, and wooden buildings. * • 

Quite a number of thes^ towns are pictured among the 
' Th.nrtzu-'Da.n^n, Huitieme campagne de Sargon, 1912. 
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sculptures from Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, now in the 
Louvre.^ The designs of these towns, certainly, are conven- 
tional, but show some individual features. One, Fig. 2, with- 
out inscription, Botta 77, represents a strong fortress on a 
mound, leaning against a high rock: this way the Assyrians 
might have pictured Persepolis. The interior wall, to make 



it clear, is raised completely above the outer one, whereas 
actually surely only part of it towered above. Each wall has 
but one gate. The towers, provided with loop-holes and 
battlements, command the curtain-wall by one story. 

The town Kisesim, Fig. 3, stands on a flat eminence and 
has three \^lls, besides a fortified suburb and some tower- 
like houses outsider The town seems to have been one of the 
strongest? it was conquered by the Medes under Khshathrita 

* I.C., 1 . 179, Annals, 1 . 1 1 1 : ‘a Ten tree ina mrib ^^aranda'; simil. 1 . 184; 
Aniastania the frontier of Sangibuti; 1 . 189 Tarwakisa, &c.; 11 . 180 ff. 
Ulhu; 11 . 233 ff. Sangibuti, cf. 1 . 261, 11 . 269 ff. Atmarili, Sculptures: Botta 
et Monument de Ninive, pi. 55, salle II, town Harhar; 6 1 Kindau; 

63 Sikrakka; 68 and 68 bis KiSesim, 70 ^anguhtu and a town without 
name; 76 Bit-Bagaya; 77 no name; i4iiMusasir; 145 name doubtful; 
147 Ki§i§lu; 49 no name. 
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in the beginning of Esarhaddon’s reign. The tower-like 
houses we shall find again in existing monuments. Tho de- 
sign of Harhar, Fig. 4 — the name recalls modem Khalkhal. 
— looks the most individual of all. The town stands over 
a quay at a river side; it has but one high wall with several 
arched gates, the main gate with a decorative archivolt. 
Inside the town is a hill on which houses are shown, among 



Fig. 3. Assyrian representation of KiSesim. 


them a larger building with decorative pilasters on the wall, 
indicating a mixed technique of stone and sun-dried bricks. 
And on the slope of the hill, on a terrace of squared stones, 
resembling the terrace of Pasargadae, stands a kind of palace 
with three doors with gabled lintels. 

Far more information is given by the picture of Musasir, 
5) together with the descriptive text. On both sides there 
are three-storied, tower-like houses, crowjded together in the 
narrow town; in the middle the temple of Khaldia, The stele 
of Kelishin records its being founded by the Urartaean king 
Sarduri I, and his son and co-regent Menuas, hence previous 
to 810 B.c. It was destroyed by Sargon in 714. It is erected 
hke a Babylonian palace, on a high stylobate, and has a front 
of six pillars. The drawing does not make it clear v^e'dier 
those pillars were rouncf or four-edged: the votive shields, 
some of them seen in front view, some in profile, look as if 
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hanging on a flat surface; but the two views, apparently, are 
intended only to make the objects perfectly understood. And 
• small cprnices at various heights of the pillars are best inter- 
preted as metal rings, known to have been used to fasten the 
joints between the column drums. Remembering the fre- 
quent mention of wooden columns, the design means stone 
columns that replace — as in Persepolis — ^in a monumental 



building the common columns of wood. The back wall of 
the portico has also cornices in two lines. Its door has a gable 
discharging the hntel. Over the columns stretches a large 
gable with a slope of 22j degrees, steep in comparison with 
Greek gables, and steep means nearer to its origin. The 
tympanon is decorated With a network, indicating some 
ornamental design like the richer examples on Phrygian 
rock-tomb^ e.g. that of King Midas. On the apex there is a 
large lance-blade, the symbol of Khaldia, as an akroterion. 
Votive lances, two enormous bronze basins on tripods, and 
a few statues complete this picture.^ I have dwelt much on 
this description because this temple of Musasir is almost the 
exact picture of a Gr^ek temple with all its essential details, 
long ITefore there was anything like it in Greece. I want to 

‘ In the inscription kiuri on tripods, not ‘lids’ gannu; cf. Hcbr. 
and irilDQ, i Kings vii. 38, 43 ; all borrowed from a third language. 
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draw attention also to the contrast between the profane 
buildings with flat roofs and the sacred one with a gable: 'the 
same distinction prevailed in Greece and Rome uijitil the 
time when the deified Caesar was honoured by the Senate 
by having a gable put on his house. The only monumental 
example of a gable in Iran is the tomb of Cyrus. 



Only twenty years before the destruction of Musasir, and 
sixty previous to the foundation of Agbatana in 678, Rusas I 
of Urartu rebuilt, in 735 b.c., his capital Van-Topraqqale, 
after its destruction by TiglathPilesar. When under Rusas II 
in 680-645 ^ new temple was erected there, ‘the use of skilled 
workmen from Man illustrates the close connexion between 
the art of Urartu and that of the Urmiya region. *Only a few 
excavations have been conducted in Top'raqqale,* but con- 
sidering that altogether only some weeks of work have been 
spent, the harvest, especially in bronzes, is amazingly rich; as 

’ 1879 Dr. R. Reynolds; 1880 Capt. Clayton and H. Rassam, cp. 
Ashur and the LA. of Nimrohd, 1897; Belck and Lehmann, Z- Ethn., 1895, 
1898, 1900; Lehmann-Haupt, Abhdl. Gott. Ges. d. W., 1907; M. E, B. 
Lynch, Armenia, 1910, ii; MuHer-Simonis, Du Caucase au Golfe\ Marr- 
Orbeli, Arkh. Eksped. 1916, Peterb. 1922; Herzfeld, ‘Khatt. u. Khald. 
Bronzen’, \n Janus, i. i, 1921, pp. 145 ff. 
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much as that of fifty years’ work from Assyria. The main 
features of the architectural art of Urartu are: rock-cutting 
for fortification and for substructure of buildings and techni- 
cal purposes like aqueducts, tunnels, stairs; buildings with 
huge square stone masonry; the use of stones of various 
colours, e.g. black and white, in alternating layers for walls; 
pavements in opus sec tile of coloured material; a profusion 
of metal as the covering of wood, which presupposes much 
wood in the construction; finally the wealth of metallurgy in 
general and in almost every imaginable variety of technique. 
All this is naturally unknown to Babylonian architecture, as 
all the materials are lacking there. Even in Assyria the 
appearance of square stone is quite exceptional, probably 
always the result of foreign handicraft. On the other hand, 
every single feature corresponds to what we know of Media. 

It is this urban culture, with its architecture and art in- 
dustries, that the Medes adopted when founding Agbatana. 
To complete that image, we are allowed to add what we 
know of Van. Asa matter of fact, some small V annic bronzes 
have served, when reconstructing the palace of Persepolis, to 
explain some dark points in the construction of the roof, 
otherwise incomprehensible. That art is not the Assyrian* 
one; on the contrary, as the picture of Musasir symbolizes, 
it is much more Western, Anatolian, with relations to Greece 
that do not, however, indicate dependence. 

The Median epoch is the darkest of Iranian history. The 
weak light thaf the time of the immigration receives from 
Assyria fails because the. country is closed to the Assyrians 
from the moment of the foundation of the Median empire. 
Excavations have not yet been undertaken. 

The Iranians never developed any historiography of their 
own, no more than the Indo-Aryans did, although they have 
always bben an eminently historic people. The lack is deeply 
rooted in the character of the nation. They own a strong 
tendency towards abstract and metaphysical philosophy, 
which tackles great problems, bu^disregards and discards all 
empiricism, as shown by all their religious and philosophical 
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systems. Historical facts, in the same way, are not considered 
as important, and every historical tradition is immediately 
transformed into legend. But the legend becomes pll the 
more a source of history. The oldest stratum is sheer mytho- 
logy. But history causes the myths to be continuously recast 
and new legends to be added. The real events grow into the 
ancient models of mythical thought. Therefore the epics 
considered as history by the Iranians themselves not only are 
full of distorted historical details, but reflect in their various 
stages the sequence of the truly historical periods. 

We may eliminate as prehistoric all that which is mere 
mythology and, hence, reappears in the Indian epics. The 
localities of these most ancient myths are not on earth, but 
are the heaven, the ocean, the mountain that encircles the 
universe. In the second stage, the period of the immigration, 
the old gods become heroes: more an anthropomorphosis of 
gods than an apotheosis of men. Also their places become 
projected on the Iranian earth. The acting figures are not 
individuals, but godlike personifications of peoples like the 
Babylonians, the Assyrians. The main feature is that the 
passionate struggle of that period becomes condensed into 
' the opposition that dominates the entire Iranian epic: the 
hereditary enmity between the Iranian immigrants and the 
aborigines. In one of its oldest apparitions, Ctesias’ tale of 
Parsondas,^ the enemies who swear to their dying leader 
eternal enmity towards the Iranians are called Cadusii, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Gilan on the Caspian Sea. 
After the true events were forgotten, the enemies became a 
mere negation: the non-Iranians, Aneran,; but only when, 
shortly before Christ, Eranvej, their old home, was no longer 
inhabited by Iranians, but by tribes of mostly Turkish and 
Mongol extraction; and when, under the Sasanians, an inter- 
minable period of wars began, the old opposition Was trans- 
formed into the dualism of Iran and Turan. There have 
never been such Turanians. 

The third stratum of tl^ legend is that of the Kavi, the 

‘ Gr. parsvant — instead of frasvanl — short form in -vant of Frasrasya. 
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kings : no longer heroes, but a dynasty of kings in four genera- 
tions, with titles and proper names, about some of whom the 
legend has nothing to tell. That indicates, in contrast to 
the older stages, faint historical remembrances. Similarly 
the localities are well-defined and real ones. Two of them 
reveal the land of that dynasty and at the same time the home 
of their legends. In the Awesta (T. V. 45) the second Kavi, 
Usa, prays to the goddess Ardvi to become ‘the highest 
sovereignty’;^ the place is on mount Erezifya- That name 
means ‘eagle-mount’ and is the region described by Sargon 
as Arzabia, stretching north of the Urmiya Lake from the 
district Sangibuti (i.e. Aw. asarjvati, mod. Sahand, near Assyr. 
Tarwakisa, mod. Tawriz) in the east, to Assyr. Hundur, mod. 
Qutur, in the west. The place of the legend, hence, is in 
Media. 

The next topographic indication, of greater consequence, 
confirms that. In a chapter on the Varhran, or great royal 
Fires, the Great Bundahishn calls the Fire of Agbatana- 
Hamadan ‘‘kavdtakdrC , explaining the name as a memorial of 
the adoption of Kavdt — foundhng and founder of the kavi- 
dynasty — by his mythical predecessor. As a matter of fact, 
kavdt means ‘colt’, kavdtak ‘foundling’, and kavdtakdn may be * 
an adjective of both, ‘of the colt’ or ‘like a foundling’. The 
name of the second great Varhran Fire in Media, that of 
GanzakasCez, is in analogy to it ddhur-gushnasp, ‘Fire of the 
stallion’. Colt and stallion are two of the ten animal incarna- 
tions of the god Varhran, the Iranian Indra. It is clear that 
the legend has forgotten tjie king’s true name and replaced 
it by the n?ime.of,the Fire he founded, not vice versa. The 
legend further attaches to his story the old motive of his being 
a foundling, like Sargon of Akkad or Moses. The oriental 
mind claims a mystical, divine origin for the founder of a 
new emphre or a new religion. The story cannot be told but 
ex eventu and implies that an historical person has disappeared 
info t^e mist of myth. The narrators of the story are no 

* The abstract noun tised in tlated language for the normal 

nomen agentis 
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better philologists than the daughter of Pharaoh (Exod. ii, 
lo) : ‘and she called his name Moses, and said, Because I drew 
him out of the water’. What they actually say is: ‘His name 
shall be kavdt ‘colt’, for he has been abandoned to the fate of 
foundlings ’‘'‘kavdtakdri\' The institution of the Fire of Agba- 
tana by the founder of the A:flrz-dynasty proves, beyond pos- 
sible doubt, that for the legend the dynasty of the kavi was 
what the Greeks called the Deiocids, the Median dynasty. 

Herodotus, whose account is the most explicit among the 
Greek tradition, calls the founder of the empire Deioces, his 
residence Agbatana. That has long been believed to be his- 
tory. But this alleged history was irreconcilable with the 
indications in the Assyrian annals and in the inscriptions of 
Darius. Actually, Herodotus does not tell history at all, but 
a Median version of the kavi legend, as he heard it c. 450 in 
Sardis. The ‘father of history’ thought to improve the legend, 
which he took as history, by introducing the names of Deioces 
and Agbatana, combining what he had heard with what he 
knew from older Greek authors, like Hecataeus. 

The real Daiaukku, governor of Man in 715 b.c., had been 
deported by Sargon to Hamah in Syria, and could not be the 
’ founder of the empire. But only two years later the Assy- 
rians call the region of Agbatana blt-Daiaukku, house of 
Deioces; the exile had become the eponym of the Median 
family, as Achaemenes is that of the Persian kings.. Herodo- 
tus, following Hecataeus, and not unhke the Assyrian custom, 
calls the founder by his family name, whom the Iranian 
legend only remembers under the name of the Fire he insti- 
tuted. The Deiocids are the kavi of the Awpsta, the Kayanids 
of Firdausi. ^ 

Only one Assyrian document of Esarhaddon has preserved 
the real name of the first king. In one of the omina, which 
the Assyrian king, frightened by the happenings in Media, 
demands from the sun-god,* a Median* ruler appears whose 
name is Wamitiarsi, i.e. Med. Vahmyatarsah, ‘who knows how 
to recite the right sacrifjcial hymns’. Older texts always 
* Knudtzon, Gebete a, d. Sonneng., omen 2. 
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speak of a great number of Median chiefs, ‘bel-dldni\ of dif- 
ferent districts. This WamitiarSi is differently styled ‘the bel- 
dli of the Medes’. The Iranian tribal constitution had three 
degrees; ( i ) the clan, vis, under a vispati^; (2) the zantus, tribe, 
under a zantupati^', (3) the dahyaus, nation, under the dahyu- 
patis. The three degrees signify the people as well as their 
habitat. The plurality of bel-dldni means the lowest grade, 
chieftains of the many clans. The singular bel-dli of the 
Medes means a higher grade. A new title is not used, because 
the increase of power has not yet been diplomatically acknow- 
ledged. Only after that recognition and their intermarriage 
do the Neo-Babylonians concede the royal title to the Medes. 
We learn from the omina of Esarhaddon that Kastariti- 
Khshathrita, a young chief of Kar-Kassi, was the insti- 
gator of a coalition, the success of which entirely depended 
upon the attitude of Wamitiarsi. Several others entered the 
League. Wamitiarsi also must have approved, for Kastariti 
appears as the leader of all the Medes and their allies. Wami- 
tiarsi is no longer mentioned, he may have been an aged man 
and not have taken part personally in the war that ensued. 
The Medes had formed an artillery and conquered one town 
after the other, among them Kisesim, the picture of which * 
we have seen, and in addition the Assyrian fortifications 
against the Mannaeans. Accordingly the title ‘the bel-dli of 
the Medes’ in the singular signifies neither vispatis nor zantu- 
patU, but the third grade, the dahyupatiL Down to the Islamic 
period this remains the sovereign title. Wamitiarsi, who had 
become the sovereign ruler of all the Medes, is the true 
founder of the-erppire, to whom the Iranian legend gives a 
name tajten from the Fire he founded, while Herodotus calls 
him by his family name. Khshathrita probably became 
his successor. The date must be about the beginning of 
Esarhaddon’s reign, in accordance with a statement in Hero- 
dotu^ probably taken from Hecataeus, that it happened 
128 years before Cyrus’s victory over Astyages in 550, hence 
678 B.c. • 

Herodotus’ description of Agbatana (i. 89) is still more 
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legendary than his Deioces. The wording ‘the Medes built 
for Deioces the city which we now call Agbatana’ clearly 
shows that he introduced that name into the story he heard. 
Agbatana never looked like his description: seven round 
walls of increasing height, with battlements painted in white, 
black, purple, lapis-blue, orange, the last two plated with 
silver and gold. That resembles the description of the 
mythical castle Kangdiz, also with seven walls, not painted 
and plated, but really built of gold, silver, steel, bronze, iron, 
crystal, and lapis.* The number seven, the colours and 
metals of the planets, are Babylonian conceptions. The 
myth is the only reality; Herodotus interpreted it rational- 
istically, but wrongly, as the town Agbatana. A description 
of the real Agbatana is given by Polybius x. 27. 6. 

It dates from the time of Antiochos III the Great, c. 209 
B.c. Every detail is credible, none exaggerated. Agbatana 
had no walls at all, only the citadel was astonishingly strong. 
Below was the palace area, seven stadia in circumference, or 
little more than three-quarters of a mile, and smaller than 
Persepolis, of which the terrace alone measures more than 
I mile. The palaces had columns and roofs of cedar and 
’ cypresses — recalling Sargon’s description of north-west Ira- 
nian towns — and the woodwork was covered with metal; the 
roofs had tiles of silver and gold. The modern golden domes 
of the Shi’ite mashhads in Iran and ‘Iraq confirm thjs display 
of wealth, and it is proved to be true by the discovery of simi- 
lar gold coverings at Persepolis. These wefe taken off and 
folded when Alexander’s soldiers plundered the palace. In 
the same way Alexander and Seleucus I treated !\gbatana. 
And still Antiochos coined million sterling vorth of 
money out of the tiles of the Anahit temple. The exactness 
of the description is further supported by the fact that it 
would apply completely to Pasargadae, and that the original 
plan can still be recognized in modern Hamadan. 

Polybius, therefore, is not describing a new town of tBe 

* Or the castle of kavi Usd, oi»the high Alburz, with seven palaces, one 
of them built of gold, two of silver, two of steel, two of crystal. 
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Seleucid period, but what remained of the Median and 
Achaemenian town. It is 450 years after the foundation, not 
a long time for an oriental town. Amida-Diyarbakr s till 
owns its intact fortification more than a thousand years old; 
the walls of Aleppo and Damascus mainly date from the 
crusades; Baghdad in the nineteenth century still possessed 
the walls of A.D. 1200. 

Little has become known of ancient Agbatana, but the 
mounds are the largest in Iran. The modern town stands on 
them. From time to time important historical documents 
are found in Hamadan. Before 1923 two small tablets of 
silver and gold were discovered, in situ, in a poor private 
house. They were foundation documents, bearing the same 
inscription of Darius as the much larger gold and silver 
tablets, discovered in 1933 by the Oriental Institute’s Persian 
Expedition, in the apadana of Darius at Persepolis. In 
Agbatana there had been one of the archives of the empire. 
In the book Ezra vi. 1-2, the Jews ask that Darius ‘the 
king may order to search in the royal treasury’; and when 
‘they searched in the treasury there, where the books are 
deposited’, ‘they found in Ahmetha the castle’ the document 
of Cyrus, with the permission to return to Jerusalem and to * 
rebuild the temple. 

When publishing the Hamadan tablets in 1926 I pro- 
phesied the discovery of similar documents in Persepolis and 
of documents of the Median epoch in Hamadan. The last 
prediction also c*ame true by the discovery — unfortunately 
without an^ scientific observation — of a gold foundation 
document with -an inscription of Aryaramna, great-grand- 
father of Darius. It is so far the only document of the period. 

It must have been deposited originally in the foundation of 
a building in Fars, for the inscription speaks of ‘this here land 
Parsa’ . It must have been brought to Agbatana subsequently, 
hardly therwise thar? as the trophy of a victory. Perhaps the 
taSlet was deposited in the ‘treasury there, where the books 
are kept’. • 

Against expectation, Aryaramna styles himself in his 
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inscription ‘great king, king of kings, king over Parsa’. The 
first two are Median titles, not due to the satrap of a province, 
a simple king. But it is significant that he avoids the real 
sovereign title ‘king of the lands’. Median dahyupatU. It shows 
that the titles assumed are anticipatory ones, a claim to 
be realized. Two generations later, Cyrus had the same 
aspirations and built Pasargadae as a visible expression of 
this claim. Since his inscriptions call him ‘king’ or ‘great 
king’ only, the date must be older than his victory over the 
Medes, 550 b.c. Cyrus was successful; Aryaramna must have 
suffered failure. The discovery in Hamadan of his founda- 
tion tablet implies the destruction of his palace in Pars. 

The history of Pars anterior to Cyrus is still darker than 
the Median history, so much so that not even the name which 
was originally applied to it has been generally understood. 
Some facts result from an analysis of the princely titles. The 
importance of these protocols as a critical instrument was 
recognized by H. Winckler and Max van Berchem, already 
fifty years ago, but the principle has never been applied to 
these problems. The smallest alteration in the protocols indi- 
cates some change in political status; nothing is arbitrary. 

In his Babylonian cylinder, Cyrus II the Great, and his 
direct descendants, are always styled by himself and by Baby- 
lonian sources ‘(great) king of Anhn\ but in the ninth year 
of Nabunaid Cyrus appears as ‘king oiParsu' Acyaramna, 
younger brother of Cyrus I, calls himself ‘king over Parsa' 
and in Beh. § i Darius retains the old title ‘of a satrap ‘king 
in Parsa’ , inserted, as in Aryaramna’s protocol, after ‘king 
of kings’, and in this case before the Median sovereign 
title ‘king of the lands’. Ansan, hence, appears exclusively 
in Neo-Babylonian protocols, there alternating with Parsu, 
the Akk. form of Parsa.^ In Old Babylonian, under Sargon 

* !arru rabu iar’^An-ia-Ln-, Ur. n. 194: C'jTiis^and his father sar ”'Ai-Ia- 
an; Nabunaid Chron. Iar”An-Ia-an; tabl. V. r. 64, a (a prayer to MarcVik) 
Sar '^An-zA-(ui. The variants l^d to an original AnSan. 

^ The old Elamite tide is tvnkik Ancon Susunka, king of two consti- 
tuent lands of the empire, and can be traced back to c. 1400 b.c., but its 
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and NaramSin of Akkad, An§an is the current name of a 
land; Gudea speaks of the ^ummdn AniarC; Neo-Babylonian 
Ansan is a revival, in harmony with the general antiquarian 
tendencies of that period. 

Now Asurbanipal mentions in two Assyrian documents 
recently come to light* one ‘Cyrus king of Parsuwas’, in 
a story referring to the destruction of Elam, which can be 
dated between 642 and 639 b.c. Although early beyond any 
expectation, that king can be no other than Cyrus 1 . Fright- 
ened by the success of the Assyrians, he sends his eldest son^ 
with presents to Nineveh; having a grown son in 639 he 
ought to have been bom at the latest in 680, the son in 
660, while Arsama, Darius’ grandfather, who belongs to 
the same generation, is still alive in 520. Asurbanipal 
mentions another prince beside Cyrus, viz. Pis/zlu/ame of 
Hud/kim/weri, ‘whose land is far, beyond the remote side of 
Elam’. As Elam stretches along the Gulf as far as Reshahr, 
this far land is to be sought south of Bushire, on the Laristan 
coast. 

Note. — It is mentioned only once more, in a letter of Belibni, 
Assyrian governor of ‘Sealand’ (Harper, letter 83), who in- 
forms Asurbanipal that his great enemy NabuBelSumate, king 
of BitYakin (Basra), ex-ally of Asurbanipal’s hostile brother 
SamasSumUkin of Babylon, has sent his treasures into Elam 
and has himself escaped to Hudimeri. Belibni wants Phoeni- 
cians tb build a fleet, no doubt to take up the pursuit (Schawe 
in AOF. viii. ^2). In reading Hukiweri one might think of Gr. 
Ogyris, a large island with wild palm-trees and a tumulus, the 
tomb of a king Erythras* eponym of the Ery thraean Sea, on 
which Alexajider’s admirals Nearchos and Orthagoras re- 
ported (Strabo). The more probable reading Hudimeri might 

linguistic form is archaic and proves it to be older, i.e. at least from the 
period of national restoration that followed the empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, since the end of the Illrd dynasty of Ur. 

* Weidner, AOF, vii. i ff., and Campbell Thompson and Mallowan, 
in ^iv. ^AA, xx; cp. S. Smith in JRAS,^ *934» P- 575- 

^ His name Aru,ukku is a hypocoristic i^ ~ukku of a name like arvataspa, 
other short form arvant. That is the name, in Iranian legend, of the 
mythical father of Visht^pa-Hy'staspes. 


E 
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possibly represent a native hu/ime^, mod. Hormuz, a name 
that sounds eminendy Iranian, but cannot be derived (rom 
Ahuramazda, "Appouja — Hormuza in Alexander’s time being 
much too old to allow such an etymology.' • 

The titles ‘king of AnlarC worn by Cyrus I in the Baby- 
lonian cylinder, and ‘king of Parsuwaf in the new Assyrian 
tablets, necessarily are identical. The Assyrians simply go on 
using their ovm style of 200 years ago. But that this Parsuwas 
is not simply identical with the old Median district is shown 
by the fact that never is a chieftain of that northern Parsuwas 
called ‘king’. The two titles of Cyrus I, Aryaramna’s and 
Darius’ title ‘king over, in Pdrsa' , Cyrus II as ‘king of Ansan’ 
or ‘of Parsu’ in the Nabunaid tablets, all mean the same 
southern land. According to the Nabunaid chronicle, Cyrus 
II, after the capture of Agbatana, carried off the treasures of 
Astyages to Ansan. That can only be to the treasury he built 
in his residence on the terrace of Pasargadae, mentioned still 
at the time of Alexander’s conquest. Ctesias (Nicolaus of 
Damascus) is perfectly right in speaking of Pasargadae in the 
same story instead of Nabunaid’s Ansan. The identity of 
Ansan and Pdrsa is certain. 

In the record of his eighth campaign, Sennacherib (704- 
681) tells that the lands Parsuas, Anzan, Pasim, and Ellipi, 
and many Aramaic tribes supported the Babylonian cause. 
The mention, side by side, of Parsuas and Anzan.has, from 
H. Winckler’s time on, been inte^reted as prohibiting the 
identification of Ansan and Parsa: that is h false inference. 
It only prohibits the identificatipn of Parsuas and Parsa, 
and contains an important date: c. 690 the ParsaVere still in 

' The phonetics of Elamite are totally different from those of the 
Semitic or Iranian languages: for the change of dental into lingual cp. 
Ha{l)tamti > Ass. Adamdun > mod. Lamlm; Ass. Hulun (Asurban. Ann. 
58) but Hudun-ai 1 . 80; Tasubi.gallai (Sanh. prism., col. i. 64), but 
T.gaddu tabl. K 1072. A iocal name, much the same, is that of the town 
Nas. Kudmar, founded by Soppiluliuma, KUB. i. i, obv. 26, »i.Es^h. 
Ann. year 673 Kul{l)am{m)eri^"Byz. t 6 KdoTpov, Arm. k'limar, 

k'lmar, Syr. Pers. Kutamran^ cp. Paikuli Gloss, y p. 1 74 f. The name 

resembles Akk. kudimeru ‘cardamom’. 
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the northern Parsua§, not yet in the southern Ansan-Parsa.* 
Derived from the northern land Parsual, the ethnical name 
Pdrsa was given, after the migration, to the southern home, 
the disputed name of which until then was Anhn. 

The date of migration must be earlier than supposed, not 
as a consequence of, but previous to, the destruction of Elam 
in c. 640. For not only was Cyrus I king of Parswas (Ansan) in 
639, but his father was king of Ansan (Parsa) before him. 
The chief who led the tribe to the south was Teispes; the 
upper time-limit being the accession of Esarhaddon in 680. 
As the very last period of Elam is unknown, the prophecy 
of Jeremiah xlix. 34 ff., ‘against Elam, in the beginning of 
the kingdom of Zedekiah, king in Juda’ may possibly refer to 
the occupation of the land by the Persian tribe of the Huvaza, 
to be dated in that case in 594 b.c. 

Pasargadae was founded by Cyrus in 559-550. Its identity 
with the ruins of Mashhad i Murghab, never really doubtful, 
has been confirmed by the inscriptions found in 1928,^ 
which cannot belong to Artaxerxes IPs brother, the hero of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, but only to the great king. 

Pasargadae is situated 50 miles north of Persepolis, at the 
same altitude as Agbatana, 5,500 feet. Its buildings are ’ 
scattered over a vast plain on all sides encircled by moun- 
tains. A terrace of beautifully dressed stones, ‘Solomon’s 
throne’, enlarges the top of a natural hill, on which once stood 
the citadel. It dominates the palace area below, which was 
enclosed only b/a park- wall. The uniform orientation of the 
palaces therein, some lineg indicating walls and roads, some 
traces of chnals, show that there was really a park around 
the buildings, a garden like those which Sargon describes, 
or like the ‘hanging gardens’ which Nebuchadnezzar made 
in Babylon for his Median consort. The park gate was 
a monumental building. The separation into blriin and 

^ Tilt Iranian topographical name parsual, of which the reality is 
attested by Old InA. pdrsvd, cp. AML i. 7^, would become Med. ^parspa-, 
OP. * parsa-, of which derivation with vwddhi gives the ethnikon pdrsa, 

^ Dissert. Pasargadae in Klio, 1907, 3 and AML i, Bericht. 
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andarun, sarai and haram, is already indicated. The other 
buildings are: the tomb of Cyrus called ‘of Solomen’s 
mother’; a tomb- tower of an unknown owner, called 
‘Solomon’s prison’; and, c. i mile distant, a temple. For 
in spite of Herodotus’ assertion that the Persians had no 
temples, they exist in Pasargadae as well as in Persepolis, 
and if Berossos the Babylonian, better informed than the 
Greek, says that Artaxerxes II had statues of Anahit erected 
in all the capitals of the empire, it means in temples, not in 
open spaces. No antique place, however large it might 
be, was a town if it had no temple. Still more distant are 
the remains of the city proper, not much more than a little 
village. 

Such a plan cannot be called exactly a town. It looks more 
like the first settlement of nomads, and such in fact was the 
case. An analogy from a younger period is furnished by the 
Arabian Hatra in Mesopotamia, ist century b.c.* We must 
imagine the plain of Pasargadae full of tents, under which 
still passed a good deal of the daily life. One can see it still, 
when the modern nomads pass through Pasargadae, and I 
had occasion to observe a significant example of the perma- 
' nence of worship. The thousands upon thousands of flocks 
are thrice led around the tomb of Cyrus, the stones of which 
the nomads anoint. 

Pasargadae was succeeded, only forty years later, by Per- 
sepolis. From the inscriptions, it took at least the years 5 1 8 to 
460 B.c. to build it. As a whole it shows tjuite a different 
type: a very strong fortress, inside jvhich are only the palaces. 
The substructure alone, up to 60 feet high, partl^r cut out of 
the rock, partly built of colossal blocks, made tJie place 
unassailable for the weapons of that time. On its east side, 
the terrace leans against the rock; the three other sides are 
free. A wall, almost 50 feet high, enclosed it on all its sides, 
climbing up the rock* to a height of c. 300 feet. At its foot, 

* Dr. Ross, JRGS. ix, 1839; ^Ainsworth, JRGS, ix, 1841; H. Layard, 
Transact, R, Inst, Br, Archi, vi% iv; WV DOG. ix, 1908 and xxi, 1912; 
Herzfeld, ZDMG, Ixviii, 1914, pp. 655-76. 
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in the plain, a city extended, consisting apparently of royal 
buildings only, which, as a few traces together with a descrip- 
tion of Kleitarchos show, was surrounded by a double 
wall and ditch. Before knowing how the ruins looked in the 
old time, the description of Kleitarchos, preserved in Dio- 
doros, was believed to be fanciful. As a matter of fact, it is 
exact even in details of measurements, and must be that of an 
eyewitness, although it may not be of Kleitarchos himself.* 

Pasargadae and Persepolis are not of the same type, 
because conditions had changed completely during that 
short period. When Cyrus built Pasargadae, he was still the 
satrap of a remote province of the powerful, but Asiatic, 
Median empire; when Darius founded Persepohs, he was 
the absolute sovereign of an empire that comprised the 
known world. Pasargadae is distinctly Iranian, Persepolis 
more cosmopolitan, not in its essentials, but in many details, 
mainly of decoration. An analogy from another sphere is 
the common use of the Aramaic language at that period. 

The idea of raising a palace on so high a terrace is not 
merely a defensive one, but seems to come from Babylon, 
with some Urartaean affinities at the same time. The Achae- 
menid kings had lived in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar in * 
Babylon, which is raised still higher, on its brick platform, 
over the hot plain. In Babylonia there were good climatic 
reasons 5>r it; in Iran it is scarcely necessary. The plan does 
not seem to have originated in Iran. The wish to have a fine 
view does not eftter, for the terrace was completely enclosed 
by high walls; the purpose was only safety and display; even 
the much beloved gardens were sacrificed. 

The ijidividual buildings of Persepolis were originally 
complete units in themselves. In Pasargadae they stand 
isolated, as they should, in a park. They all are a house with 
one roof, the four outer walls of which look outward. In all 
the other old oriental countries the essential element of the 
Hbus’e is the courtyard. A structure would be a house, if there 

• Schnabel, Berossos, puts forward the view that Kleitarchos, incor- 
rect in his description of Babylon, wrote only after 260 b.c. 
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were only four walls around a court, even without covered 
rooms. Various types are derived from such a prototype.* A 
palace like that of Nebuchadnezzar is not an independent 
conception, but an addition of many houses of the usual 
type enlarged, giving the impression of a maze of courtyards. 
In Persepolis, the elements, originally of quite a different 
character, are connected by walls and secondary tracts of 
buildings to the same effect: a maze of little courts between 
walls. The independence ofthe houses is abandoned. Where- 
as in Babylonian and Assyrian architecture the court is the 
unit and its four sides are treated after one and the same 
design, in Persepolis every side of a court shows the walls, not 
uniformly treated, of such a building as by chance borders 
it. Evidently elements of native origin have been composed 
according to imported ideas. No attempts can be observed 
to solve the artistic problems arising from such a crossing, 
which might have led to new and promising developments. 
This is not an isolated observation, but one that can be made 
repeatedly: the Achaemenian art is not a creative one. 

The house, which constitutes the unit of the composition 
of Persepolis, essentially consists of a portico between two 
* closed rooms, and a vast hall behind. A number of small 
rooms around the hall are secondary and subject to variation, 
in accordance with the varying purposes of the buildings. 
The same house is represented already by a number of rock- 
tombs, which must be called Median in a wide acceptance 
of that name, and of which the so-called Dukkan i Baud, 
‘David’s shop’, near Sarpul, may swerve as an example. High 
above a vertical wall of rock, artificially smoothed, is a large 
and deep portico, hewn out of the rock. Of its two^olumns 
the bases only and part of the capitals attached to the 
entablature remain, the shafts having given way under the 
weight of the impending rock. An entablature imitating 
woodwork frames the* horizontal and also the two vertical 
sides of the opening. In the middle of the back wall a'dobr 
leads into the spacious toipb-chamber, in which there is one 
place for burial cut out of the rock, like a bench. Below, on 
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the vertical rock, is the sculpture of a man in Elamite dress, 
but with the Iranian bashhk as head-dress, and the barsom- 
wand^ in his hand, a clear token of Magian cult. A similar 
figure appears on several little gold plates from the Oxus 
treasure in the British Museum. The figures are Iranians. 

Unknown until I made a survey of it in 1913 was the 
similar tomb at Sahna, between Kirmanshah and Hamadan. 
It is equally difficult of access, with almost the same portico, 
originally with two columns, less rich framework, but an 
entablature on the inner walls of the portico. Above the 
door, this tomb, too, has a mark of the religion to which it 
belongs: a winged sun-disk of a design more archaic than the 
refined shape in which it appears at Persepolis. The interior 
of the tomb is exceptionally complicated: an upper chamber 
with two sarcophagi, between which a well leads down to the 
main chamber, with only one very large loculus. 

A third tomb, Fakhriqa, south of the Urmiya Lake, and 
near the place of Mesta, main town of antique Man, strangely 
has an open tomb-chamber, a second pair of columns replac- 
ing the wall with the door. The columns are all preserved; 
the loculi were covered with heavy slabs. A fourth tomb, 
Utaq i Farhad, on the way from Sarpul to Luristan, is de-* 
scribed by H. Rawlinson as unfinished. Two more have 
recently been discovered by Major Edmonds and have been 
published by the Gertrude Bell Memorial. 

These tombs are pre-Achaemenian. The burial-chamber 
replaces the main hall of the house, the portico is fully cut out 
of the rock, the walls rigfit and left are scarcely indicated, to 
save laboCir. They give an abbreviated picture of the same 
type of bouse. 

The royal tombs at Naqsh i Rustam are of essentially the 
same type. In comparison with the Median tombs they are 
much larger, much richer in detail and ornamentation, but 
relatively poorer in actual labour. The portico has no 
S^acial depth, but is projected into one plane like a drawing, 
resulting in more effect with con 4 >aratively less work. That 
alone shows them to be younger. Darius and his successors 
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continued the Median type, which, again, is itself a continua- 
tion of Anatolian tombs, of which those in Paphlagonia are 
the nearest analogies. 

But the transposition into a flat projection was not an 
innovation of the time of Darius. We find it already on an 
older tomb, unpublished, called Da u Dukhtar, ‘the Nurse 
and the Princess’ (PI. V). It is not far from the Kurangun 
sculpture. The interior is a spacious rectangular chamber, 
above which, at a later period, a second one has been 
hollowed out. The chamber is empty and void of any kind 
of burial-place. The front reveals a stronger tendency to- 
wards decoration than the Median tombs, but less than the 
Achaemenian ones, e.g. the careful rendering of the battle- 
ments, so regular a feature in real architecture that it is 
only an omission where it is not figured. The outstanding 
peculiarity of this monument is its proto-ionic columns, 
which would be enigmatical without the bas-relief of the 
Musasir temple from Khursabad. The date of the tomb 
is limited between 650 and 550; Greek influence is out of 
the question, as also in the case of Musasir. 

Just the same shape of column is still quite alive in the 
rustic architecture of such regions as have hardly been 
influenced, till to-day, even by Muhammedan art — out-of- 
the-way valleys in the Alburz, in Kurdistan, and in Luristan. 
The capitals shown in Fig. 6, all of them resembling the 
Ionic style, descend neither from Old Greek nor from 
Hellenistic prototypes, but from such as ap]f)ear on the Da 
u Dukhtar tomb, and which we must assume in order to 
explain the common origin of the Eastern- and Western 
specimens. Wherever those columns appear, there is also 
the Old Median house. 

The two mosques, at the same time rest-houses for travel- 
lers, from the Sulaimaniyya region. Fig. 7, do not differ 
in any essential point Ifom the Persepolitan house, which is 
nothing but the transformation of the same rustic dwelling 
into high architecture. The subjects of the kings that hved 
in palaces like those of Persepolis lived in the same simple 
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structures as the Kurds of Sulaimaniyya. Besides the one 
from near Arbela, one example from Portuk Han, on the 
road from Inner Anatolia to Cihcia, shows that the Old 
Persian house was not confined to Iran. It was common over 
all the mountainous regions, from the south-west of Iran as 



Fig, 6, Wood capitals from rustic buildings. 


far as the Balkans. One^ cannot yet say whether it has been 
proper to an individual population, or has served a special 
purpose, e.g. temple in opposition to dwelling-place, for it 
is not the' only type known of that period. 

The tomb of Cyrus, too, reproduces a house. The tomb- 
chamber itself is the most abstract idea of a primitive dwell- 
ing: four walls with a gable roof. Still more than the type 
already discussed, this one is not oriental, indeed it would 
not surprising to meet it some\^ere in Europe. The 
cornices and the door-lintel in shape of a bent-up plank, as 
is the custom in Lycia, indicate original wood-structure. 
A primitive type, no longer used as a house, is preserved as 
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, a tomb. Of this type may have been the huts of the Iranians 
before their immigration. 

To raise such an obsolete house on a substructure of six 
steps is a Babylonian thought; the Babylonian ziggurats are 



Fig. 7. Mcxlem village mosques and rest-houses. 

crowned by a small temple. The proportions are changed, 
the idea is the same. The six steps under the tomb transform 
the profane hut into a sacred building. Therefore the 
arrangement of the seven steps reappears in the temple of 
Pasargadae. The graduated terraces exist; the design of the 
small flights of steps is only probable; the small house on the 
summit is an assumption in analogy to the neighbouring 
tomb of Cyrus. The similarity of the whole justifies thfe 
assumption of analogy in ^e detail. 

Two tombs, constructed in huge square stones, the ‘prison 
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of Solomon’ in Pasargadae and the Ka’aba of Zardusht at 
Ndqsh i Rustam, represent a third house with the shape of 
a towgr. Several observations indicate that a living type of 
house has only superficially been adapted to a tomb. The 
cutting of the joints does not correspond to the structural 
parts of the building. It is just the picture of a house carried 
out in a foreign material. The level of the threshold of the 
door cuts through the middle of the lower row of windows on 
the other sides. The interior is solid up to half the height of 
the tower, the upper part is one high chamber, both interior 
parts in contradiction to the three stories of rooms which the 
windows of the three sides indicate. Those sides reproduce 
the true appearance of the prototype: corner-posts of wood 
or stone, walls of clay between them, decorated with small 
rectangles regularly disposed, in the spirit of the rhombic 
network on the gable of the Musasir temple, and of richer 
designs on the Phrygian tombs; three windows in three 
stories with twofold frames of boards; under the roof a dentil, 
produced by showing the outer end of the beams that form 
the ceiling. This is the house that is often represented as that 
of north-west Media in Assyrian sculptures. 

It spread over Armenia, for Xenophon mentions the tribe * 
of the Mossynoikoi, the ‘tower-dwellers’. The British Mu- 
seum owns some bronzes from Van, Fig. 8, that are more 
true to the Ka’aba i Zardusht than even the Assyrian sculp- 
tures. Here the door-lin^el is replaced by a parabolic arch, 
and the flat roo’f has the normal battlements. It was this 
piece that helped us to solve a problematic point in the con- 
struction of the roofs in Persepolis. The other little Vannic 
bronze of a small tower shows the same. The timber-work 
of the roof projects before the plane of the wall and sup- 
ports the battlements. The ornament on that corbelled 
entablature is replaced in Persepolij by a rich frieze of 
enamejled bricks in the Susian fashion. The parabolic arch 
is* used in Persepolitan architecture only for narrow open- 
ings or passages in sun-dried biick masonry, not openly 
visible. In Assur that arch is not attested, while it was known 
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from Boghazkoi, and is common in Armenia. If it has been 
found recently on Sargon’s aqueduct at Khursabad, it is 
there, like the whole architectural idea, apparently of 
Urartaean origin, a foreign work. 

These Iranian tombs raise two historical problems: (i) to 
whom do they belong? and (2) how is it that we find tombs 




Fig. 8. Bronzes from Van, British Museum. 

‘ at all, when the later Zoroastrians do not bury, but expose, 
the bodies? The second question leads to the greater 
problem of Old Iranian religion. 

The attribution of the seven royal tombs to the seven 
Hystaspids is simple: the four first kings are buried at Naqsh 
i Rustam, the three last at Persepolis. Equally certain is the 
tomb of Pasargadae that of Cyrus. JBetween them there ought 
to be the tomb of Cambyses. Against other theories, I main- 
tain positively that according to the Behistun inscription 
the unfortunate king died by suicide, in or near Agbatana. 
He was succeeded by the usurper Gaumata, the magus, 
who certainly did not^build him a monumental tomb. But 
near Persepolis there is a royal tomb, never finished,, which 
exactly imitates the steps of the tomb of Cyrus. I take it for 
granted that this incom^ete tomb is that of Cambyses. 
Then we know the burial-places of all the Achaemenids. 
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To whom the two identical towers belong, and the rock- 
tomb of Da u Dukhtar, is difficult to ascertain; possibly to 
the three predecessors of Cyrus II: Cambyses I, Cyrus I, and 
Teispes. Against each identification there are objections. Of 
the identical towers, the one at Pasargadae cannot be sepa- 
rated from Cyrus’s time, hence it might be the tomb of his 
father, Cambyses I, dead in 559 b.c. His grandfather, Cyrus 
I, born before 680, died at the latest about 600, rather early 
a date for the tower of Naqsh i Rustam to be his tomb. The 
tower stands in front of the tomb of Darius, inside the high 
wall, which enclosed the sacred area. It must be contem- 
porary or older, and it is a royal building. From Ctesias we 
learn that Darius’ father Vishtaspa lost his life when visiting 
the tomb of Darius ; so the tower might be his tomb. But there 
is a possibility that the popular tradition, which calls it 
‘Ka'aba of Zardusht’, contains a grain of truth. The interior 
arrangement, which is the same as in Pasargadae and differ- 
ent from the rock-tombs, speaks rather against Vishtaspa 
and Zarathustra. Only the discovery of a document might 
give certainty. There was none in the unfinished tomb of 
Cambyses. 

Near Persepolis a considerable number of tombs have been * 
discovered of simple private people (PI. V), some cut into 
a vertical rock, Hke the royal tombs, or in isolated boulders, 
others hpllowed into the horizontal rock, always closed by 
huge slabs. The documentary evidence that real burial was 
the general custbm is of great consequence not only for ques- 
tions of religious history J3ut for practical problems of the 
Parsis of to-day. There has been a tendency to explain 
the diffearence between general exposure and the burial of 
the kings, either by regarding their tombs as an exception 
conceded to the kings — ^very unlikely, as the tombs are for 
the whole family, and as it would betray a kind of shame — 
or by^ questioning the Zoroastrianism of the kings. The 
eVidence of real burials of private people at the same period 
cannot be denied, and, on the contrary, refutes the main 
counter-argument, that a change of burial customs, while 
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religion remained unaltered, was improbable.^ But the 
assumption, also, that the religion remained stable is hot 
valid. The tombs are of two types : the Median and the. tombs 
of the Hystaspids with a kind of sarcophagus or loculus cut 
out of the rock, covered by enormous stones; and the tomb 
of Cyrus, the towers, and Da u Dukhtar with empty 
chambers. We know the richness of the tomb of Cyrus from 
Aristobulos’ description,^ and must assume a similar, less 
rich inventory for all such empty chambers; whereas the 
tombs of the Darius-type presuppose no furniture and most 
probably no treasures at all. It is mentioned that the body 
was put into honey as a substitute for real embalming. This 
distinction reveals a fundamental change in religious con- 
ceptions between the times of Cyrus and of Darius, an 
observation never put into account. 

The simple way of burial was continued. There are several 
tombs of the private Achaemenian type near Persepolis and 
Istakhr which must be attributed to the post-Achaemenian 
period. That the early Arsacids were buried is recorded by 
Isidorus of Charax in his Parthian Stations, written for Caius 
Caesar in i b.c. Their tombs were at Nisak, near Ashka- 
' bad, the oldest Arsacidan capital. They seem to have been 
recently discovered by a Russian expedition. 

In the middle of the first century a.d. a female branch 
of the family, coming from Adharbaijan, succeeded the 
older one. Some of them were m^gi themselves, like Tiri- 
dates, of whose bigotry Tacitus and Pliny* give humorous 
descriptions. Under his brother^ Volagases I, the first 
attempt was made to fix the Awesta by writing. ’Evidently 
the ancient magi, at home in Adharbaijan, came into power, 

* There was a change once: the later ostothecae^ astoddn^ are called 
daxtna^ root dak- ‘to bum’. Burning, the greatest abomination to the 
Sasanian priests, must havS been the very oldest form. 

^ The general Aristobulos was charged by Alexander to rejihir the 
damage done by robbers during his absence in India. In the tomb was 
a gold kline, with a gold sard)phagus on it, in which lay the body 
embalmed, a table of gold at its side. 
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and that is the time when the Magian custom of exposing the 
bodies became general. In Herodotus’ time it was reserved 
to the magi, the priests. 

From that time on we find ostothecae, small niches in the 
rock, in which the bones were placed after exposure of the 
bodies, in great numbers. They abound in Fars as well as in 
Adharbaijan, some of them with short inscriptions in late 
Sasanian script. I know of only one older group, south of 
Behistun, not far from Harsin, at a place called Sakawand. 
One of them has a simple sculpture: a man in Old Persian 
dress — not Median — in adoration before a fire-altar, with the 
little figure of a priest on the right. The district can be 
identified with ancient Nisaya, which Alexander visited to 
see the famous horses. In Nisaya was the castie in which the 
magus Gaumata lived, Sikayahvatis. Modern Sakawand is 
the modern form of OP. Sikayahvant-, and we may attribute 
the ostotheca with the sculpture, which belongs to that period, 
to Gaumata the magus. 

The question of the mode of burial has always played a 
part in the problem of the religion of the Achaemenids, 
inasmuch as it was taken for granted, without any literary 
or monumental proof, that exposure of the dead was the * 
Zarathustrian custom. Herodotus’ qualification that the 
magi observed the rite ought to have been a warning. A 
second argument was derived from Herodotus’ description 
(i. 1 3 1 IF. ) of the reUgion of the Iranians in his time. T o draw 
a conclusion from it as to the religion of the kings is a great 
mistake. Even if the account were contemporary with Darius 
and Xerxe?, and if Herodotus had been in Persia, he would 
have beeji incapable of receiving any such information, 
which was as impossible to get in his time as it would be 
to-day. And Herodotus does not pretend to know, he only 
speaks of popular rites, and even with that restriction most 
of what he says can be proved by archaeological observation 
to* be wrong. I 

‘ This is said in opposition to the old*view, revived by Benveniste, 
and almost generally accepted. 
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The only source from which we may get sure information 
concerning the religion of the early Achaemenids is what they 
tell us themselves. In the inscriptions a striking difference has 
always been observed: Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I in their 
prayers invoke Ahuramazda alone and no other god, just 
as the gdthds of Zarathustra strictly avoid mentioning the old 
dethroned gods hke Mithra, Anahita, and Vrthragna. Not 
even in the inscription of Darius at Behistun, i.e. bagastdna, a 
time-honoured sanctuary of Mithra, the baga, does his name 
appear. That is intentional. The two Artaxerxes, II and III, 
however, regularly invoke Mithra and Anahita together with 
Ahuramazda, and Artaxerxes II put up statues of Anahita 
in the capital towns of the empire. That the old Magian 
religion triumphed under Artaxerxes II is the surest fact we 
know of the history of the Mazdian religion. And that implies 
that a purer form of Zarathustrianism prevailed before. 

The differences in the religious formulae used in the 
Akkadian inscriptions of Cyrus and the Old Persian ones of 
Darius can be explained in various ways, but not the differ- 
ence in the character of the royal names. Cyrus and Cam- 
byses are Old Iranian names of an ethnical kind, something 
like Latin Britannicus, Germanicus. The immediate forefathers 
of Darius, Vishtaspa, Arshama, Aryaramna have common 
Old Iranian names without religious aspect. The Medes are 
called (i) Vahmyatarsah ‘who knows the right .sacrificial 
hymns’, typically Magian, non-Zarathustrian; (2) X§a0rita, 
neutral, unless it could be connected with* epithet 

of ApamNapat- Vrthragna; (3). Cyaxares-Ayaxi^ra, a sur- 
name of Vrthragna and equivalent to later Vrhran-Bahram, 
typically non-Zarathustrian; (4) Astyages, i.e» rstivaiga 
‘thrower of lances’, neutral. 

After those names, either neutral or non-Zarathustrian, 
there suddenly appears, none of the innumerable Old 
Iranian names, but ( i ) Darius, full name ddraya-va^umanah 
‘who sustains the good thought’, almost a quotation from the 
gatha T. 31. 7, and recalUng the Bible quotations used as 
proper names by the early Puritans; (2) Xerxes, x^oydrsdh 
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‘who rules through right’, and (3) Artaxerxcs-rtax^adra ‘who 
gives sovereignty to Rtam\ the Truth or Gr. kosmos, words 
which^are used in a commentary to the main Zarathustrian 
prayer, the Rtam-vahu. The older names when at all religious 
were of a ritual character; these are ethical. The one thing 
we know for certain of the genuine religion of Zarathustra 
is that he tried to replace rites and cult by ethics. Rtam, 
XsaQram, vohumanah are the most significant of his abstract 
creations; rsah belongs to Justice, another Zarathustrian 
divine personification. Neither before nor after these three 
kings were names of that type invented. They are names 
adopted on ascending the throne, or, in the case of Xerxes, 
when he was designated successor. They mark their owners 
as Zarathustrians just as an Asur-ahe-iddin must be an Assy- 
rian, Nabukudurri-usur a Babylonian, and al-Mahdi, al- 
Mutawakkil 'ala’llah a Muhammedan. But they reveal still 
more: these three kings were the only Zarathustrians. 

The monument that decides the question of the religion of 
the Achaemenids is the inscription b on the tomb of Darius, 
which has remained practically unknown. It took me a year 
to read and decipher it, as far as it still exists. The king calls 
it his testament, handungam-andarz- The whole juridical and* 
ethical contents, the whole composition in strict antitheses of 
good and evil, are Zarathustrian. The second paragraph 
begins: ‘J have loved righteousness, I have hated iniquity.’ 
Those are the words of Ps. xlv. 8, which Lord Curzon quoted 
when leaving India, and which were the last words of Pope 
Gregory VII: ‘dilexi iustitiam, odi iniquitatem; propterea 
morior in exilio’. 

Moreover, the inscription contains two passages that 
establish the religion of the king beyond contest. 

First: In the beginning it says that Ahuramazda invests 
the king with and drvastam. xi'O'tus,^ ‘wisdom’, is at the 

same ^me will-power — one could translate ‘power of wisdom’ ; 
drvastam is at the same time the absolute ethical quality of 
‘being good’ and ‘reason’, more vsith an ethical than a purely 
* NP. yirad, etymologically Gr. Kpdros. 
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intellectual meaning A No modem language owns single 
words that cover the range of notions concentrated in these 
OP. philosophic expressions. They can be explaine(^, but 
hardly be translated, on account, not only of the distance 
from us in time and space, but of the primary difference of 
conception: the dualism of good and evil that forces every 
notion under its law. 

In the Bundahishn and the Menokhrat, two religious books of 
late and post-Sasanian time, but based on older material, 
a philosophic system is preserved, which, in opposition 
to those of other sects like Zervanism, is considered to be 
Zarathustrian in a narrower meaning. In that system ‘omni- 
potence’ and ‘absolute goodness’ are the two fundamental 
qualities of Ahuramazda, his ‘cosmic vestment’, and form 
together the ‘Mazdian religion, daind\ It is therefore by the 
omnipotence of his god, in the inscription, that the king is 
invested with ‘power of wisdom’, by his goodness with the 
quality of being good. This alone is a confessio: with that 
investiture the king owns the daind mdzdayasnis, the religion 
of Zarathustra. The same idea is revealed by his name as 
king: ‘the one who sustains the Vahumanah’. 

To those two ‘fundamental powers’ of the soul are added, 
in other passages of the inscription, the three ‘primary 
quahties’: (i) un, originally ‘sense’, then ‘intellect, insight’, 
(2) framdnd, ‘judgement, power of judging’, and (3) rvddd— 
the word from which drvastam is^a derivation — ‘bounty’, 
more generally ‘feeling’, sometimes and perhaps originally 
used for ‘love, mercy, grace’. Together with those two 
powers, these three qualities form a pentad-, which corre- 
sponds to the psychological system preserved in Mani- 
chaeism and translated into many languages. The Iranian 
origin of it has been conjectured. In middle Median the 
correspondences are: ysi = ds ‘thought or mind’; framdnd 
=framdnag ‘judgement’; and rvded = smdra (possil^Jy an 
erroneous translation, being a synonym of framdnag) ‘bounty’ 

* More exactly it correspondb to Awest. vokumanah- ‘good thought’. 
Gr. €\>voia as well as voOs come near to it. 
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feeling’.^ The appearance in the inscription of all the five 
elements of that Manichaean pentad proves the origin of it 
to be really Zarathustrian. There is no bridge that leads 
from 6arius to Mani but Zarathustra. Mani inherited from 
him, Darius proclaims his teachings directly. 

Second: One passage of the inscription runs — in a some- 
what abridged translation: Tf it appears to my reason and 
judgement [dubious, hidden, or similar] whether I shall 
regard a man as enemy or as friend, then, I think, before 
reason and judgement first [comes] mercy, and although I 
ought to consider him as enemy, [I act] as if I did regard him 
as friend.’ This remarkable sentence, part of which re- 
sembles I Cor. xii. 13: ‘love is the greatest among them’, is 
so closely connected with a dark passage in Zarathustra’s 
gdthd ushtavati T. 44. 1 1-12, that it explains the gdthd: ‘I am 
chosen as the first to proclaim Thy religion, Mazda. Like a 
hostile spy lam observing in spirit all antagonists. [Doubting] 
who among those to be judged is follower of the good, who 
of the evil; whether the one is the enemy or that other, [I act] 
as if the one who can be considered as enemy, were not an 
enemy.’ Zarathustra feels himself as the religious judge before 
God; Darius as the earthly judge, the framdtar-. The passage* 
in the inscription is not a literal quotation, but could never 
have been written without knowledge of the gathic verse. 

Dariu^ Xerxes, and Artaxerxes were Zarathustrians, and 
the only true ones. This is an additional proof of the fact 
that Vishtaspa, 'the protector of Zarathustra in the Awesta, 
and Vishtaspa, the father of Darius in the inscriptions, are 
the same pferson. Zarathustra lived at the time of Cyrus and 
Cambysss, and his struggle against the Magian religion was 
one against the magus Gaumata. Only on the strength of 
this evidence can we enter into the concealed meaning of 
the Zarathustrian writings and brin^ out all the historical 
material which is hidden in the Awesta and the Iranian 
e'pics. It was all incomprehensible, uninteresting, absurd. 
Now it receives value, interest, aiyi sense. 

‘ Cp. Burkitt, Religion of the Manichees, p. 33. 



LECTURE II 


THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 

P ERSEPOLIS ended in flames, and these flames were a 
symbol. Perhaps they were intended to be, at any rate 
they have been, a sign to the world of the beginning of a new 
epoch. There is no deeper caesura in the 5,000 years of 
history of the Ancient East than the period of Alexander, and 
there is no archaeological object produced after this time 
that does not bear its stamp. The change was not the effect 
of a sudden conquest, but the natural result of preceding 
developments. The Ancient East was dead, the conflagra- 
tion of Persepolis its funeral pyre. 

At the foot of the terrace a temple was built shortly after 
the fire, not a Greek temple, but of the old gods. And yet, 
in the votive inscriptions, whether from statues or from altars, 
which are written not in Old or Middle Persian but in Greek, 
their names are Zeus Megistos instead of Hormizd, Apollo 
’ and Helios for Mithra, Artemis and Queen Athena for 
Anahit bdndk-ndm ‘whose name is Lady’. Heretofore, no such 
syncretism in Mazdayasnian religion has been known so 
early, the first example being the gigantic funeral mpnument 
of Antiochos of Kommagene, about 30 b.c.; on the contrary 
it was common in Mithraism, which was propagated by the 
Roman legions, over the whole of Europe, especially to the 
Rhine and Britain. It is strange to think how a whole world, 
which looked back on two millennia and a half rf^f tradi- 
tion, could seemingly throw off, in a few years’ time, its own 
nature and slip on a foreign one. The effect sets in much 
more suddenly than the modern Europeanization of the 
East, with which it has been often and rightly compared. In 
antiquity, as to-day, the process must have been a consciods 
one, and comprehends th^ avowal, unconditional and un- 
restricted, of defeat and inferiority. But to give up is easy, to 
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take over is difficult. How deep did this movement go? Was 
it more than the donning of cast-off clothes? 

The period has left but a few monuments. Only three 
miles from the royal terrace of Persepolis stand the ruins of 
a town which succeeded and possibly already preceded it: 
Istakhr. When, in 316 B.c., a Greek author speaks of Per- 
sepolis, it is no longer the burnt castle of the kings but the 
new town Istakhr that he means. The two names, too, are 
homologous. 

Before Alexander, the place and name of Persepolis re- 
mained unknown to the Greeks. Not even Ctesias, the 
physician of the queen-mother, Parysatis, and of Artaxerxes 
II, had ever seen Persepolis, though he lived twenty years 
at the court. The name only appears in Kleitarchos, who 
belongs to the romantic group of tradition about Alexander. 

‘The town of the Persians’ would be Persepolis; Persqjolis, 
used by Aischylos, means ‘town-destroying’, and is but a 
romantic designation alluding to the Ilioupersis, the destruc- 
tion of Troy, and to the burning of Persepolis. The true 
name is only found in the Babylonian Berossos, with the 
general, afterwards king, Ptolemy in his history of Alexander, 
and on the main gate of Persepolis : Pdrsa. Both names, Parsa • 
and Stakhra, are elliptic. To Parsa ought to be supplied 
^staxra’, ^ Pdrsa-staxra’’ (as written on some Fratadara coins),* 
‘the stronghold of the province of Pars’; and when only that 
province was left, its name was omitted as self-understood, 
and Stakhra alcfne remained as the name of the town that 
succeeded Persepolis. 

Apart frt)m its being mentioned at the occasion of Alex- 
ander’s conquest, there is only one more reference to Perse- 
polis, at the time of Antigonos, in 316 B.c. During the 
struggle between the diadochi Eumenes and Antigonos,^ 
it was the scene of a brilliant fete in an immense camp 
of tents given by the Greek satrap Peukestes in honour of 

* Abbreviated PR — BR, the first iov ^drsa^ the second for the Aram, 
idcogr. birthd ‘stronghold, castle’. • 

^ Diodor. xix. 2i ff. and 46. 
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Eumenes, and described by an eyewitness, Hieronymos of 
Kardia. The camp would not have been necessary, if Perse- 
polis was not burnt; for the great apaddna alone could easily 
have held 6,000 persons. When, shortly afterwards, Eumenes 
had perished in the fight with Antigonos near Isfahan, Anti- 
gonos visited Persepolis, where he was hailed as ‘king of Asia’, 
and reorganized the Asiatic satrapies, a partition known 
as that of Persepolis. Peukestes was deposed, Thespias, the 
leader of the national party, which supported him, was 
executed, and one Asklepiodoros was appointed satrap of 
Pars. Thespias is no Iranian name, and surely stands for 
Teispes, which would be not only an Old Persian, but an 
Achaemenid, name. It is the last and only mention of Perse- 
pohs, which sinks back into oblivion, while the whole land 
becomes as unknown again as before Alexander, and as 
Anshan during the high antiquity. But this complete obli- 
vion shows that, after Asklepiodoros, it was no longer ruled 
by Greek satraps. 

Such an interpretation would be in accordance with the 
monuments and the coins. The temple of Persepolis is not 
the work of Greeks; it is entirely Iranian. But in view of its 
• Greek inscriptions we must assign to it a date as near as 
possible to the time of Alexander himself ; for the nearest 
analogy to the script of the votive stones is found in Alex- 
ander’s own inscriptions at Ephesos. The date supports the 
theory that the national party came to power directly after 
Asklepiodoros, still before 300 b.c.' This was the dynasty of 
the Fratadara of Stakhr. One of them is represented in the 
temple. The place of the sculpture we should reg*ard as very 
unusual: inside the jambs of a deep window, and pjactically 
invisible. But it is the tradition of Persepolis, where the sculp- 
tures are always in the thickness of the gates, and in the 
palace of Xerxes of the windows. It is a poor art, a relapse 
into primitive methods: only the surface with incised design, 
and a deeper ground-plane. The same style, c. 120 yeats 
later, is shown by a rock-sculpture of Mithradates at Behis- 
tun; hence it is the rule, not an exception. The attitude is 
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a speaking gesture: bowing in adoration, with barsom-'wz.nd 
in the right hand, before the invisible god. The dress is 
folded, .yet it is not the sculptural drapery of Persepolis, but 
a very uncertain one. The artist no longer knew how to do 
either the old or the new style. The opposite stone shows not, 
as is the rule in Persepolis, the mirror-reflection of the same 
prince, but his better half, the queen. This is the first and 
only representation of a lady, strictly prohibited in Old 
Persian art, in spite of the dominant part they played in 
pohtics. 

The history of these rulers is almost unknown, and only 
a rough outline can be abstracted from their coins. They 
resided in Istakhr, which was also their mint-town. Their 
coinage lasted from the time of the diadochi to the incorpora- 
tion of Pars, as a province, into the Arsacid empire under 
Mithradates I around 150 b.c. The first class comprises the 
coins of four, probably five, rulers, whom I am inclined to 
date somewhat earlier than Sir George Hill does : from 300 
(instead of 250) to about 1 50 B.c. Their \\de.frdtaddra ‘keeper 
of the Fire’ is a purely religious one, to which they add bagdn 
‘the divine’ or ‘the god’. At so early a period this predicate 
can scarcely imitate the apotheosis of Alexander, which even * 
his Greek successors only followed hesitatingly. It is more 
consistent to regard it as indicating their Achaemenian de- 
scent. Aischylos calls the Achaemenids godlike, and 

some of their attributes qxpress, though not so openly, the 
same idea already in the time of Darius. 

Among the proper names of the Fratadara, only one, 
Artaxsahr, is typically Achaemenid, while more such names 
appear among their successors. 

Politically, the power of the old dynasty had been anni- 
hilated; they were reduced to a petty kingdom instead of 
a world-wide empire. But the continuity of daily life was 
never interrupted; all the traditions of thought, of art and 
industries simply went on. The same observation obtains for 
the religion and for every spiritual sphere. The language, 
having already reached the Middle Persian stage under 
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Axtaxerxes I, remained the same, and likewise the script 
and the scribes. On the tomb of Darius I discovered in 
1923 a previously unnoticed inscription in Aramaic cha- 
racters, far too much damaged to be read coherently or 
to be restored. But some words like “]nn xsdyadya 

vazrka ‘the great king’ or ■’HXQ mdhyd ‘in the month’ are 
conclusive that it was Persian in Aramaic script. This fact 
settles the question — of consequence also for some problems 
in the Aramaic books of the Bible — as to the language and 
script in which the Achaemenian records were kept. 

This could have been inferred from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. For example, in the inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes 
near Hamadan, in the protocol-formula ‘one king of a multi- 
tude’ OP. parundm is erroneously rendered in the Akkad, ver- 
sion by mahru ‘fore, foremost’, as if the text had parvandm. 
It is obvious that the Babylonian translator used an OP. text 
in Aramaic script, where OP. parundm and parvandm are 
identical. The use of Aramaic as official script for the OP. 
language was an innovation of Darius, which was considered 
important enough to be recorded in the Behistun inscription. 
It was the beginning of that system of writing, inexactly 
called by us pahlavl, ‘Parthian’, which the Fratadara of Pars 
used, according to their coins, and which the Sasanians 
continued. Nowhere can we recognize a discontinuance 
of tradition. The less comprehensible becomes the radical 
change in the exterior appearance of art. 

The town of AteMr remained capital of the province, later 
of a district, down to the early Muhammedan epoch. The 
ruins are marked by a few high columns and pillars, remains 
of the first Muslim mosque, in the centre of the town. They 
are of Achaemenian workmanship, and stand there as they 
stood already in a pre-Muhammedan sanctuary, which be- 
came incorporated into the mosque. To use existing build- 
ings and to re-use any ready material is a general rulf in the 
first Muhammedan time. But in this case it was already the 
foregoing period that hacFre-used the old columns. And not 
only in the case of the mosque, but generally, the later and 
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poorer periods of Istakhr seem to have lived entirely upon 
the remnants of its old grandeur. 

Another large building, which in the same way was re- 
used in early Muhammedan time, possessed still larger 
columns, but of a different type. The shafts are smooth, not 
fluted, and the bases and part of the shaft are of the same 
piece of stone. The bases are campaniform like the Achae- 
menian, but are decidedly not of Achaemenian workman- 
ship. The rough treatment of the surface alone shows the 
difference. The former high polish and finish of the masonry 
has been abandoned. In India the same admirable tech- 
nique disappeared with the works of Asoka. The capitals of 
these columns are intended to be Corinthian. The helices 
at the corners, indispensable and essential features of the 
type, are missing; still stranger, they have no covering plate, 
no abacus. The upper surface does not increase the support- 
ing area as in the Greek order; the static function is that of an 
Old Persepolitan, not of a Greek, capital. The Persian art 
took over only what is most striking to the eye of a layman, 
the Greek acanthus, and inorganically applied it to a native 
column, to ‘modernize’ it, make it beautiful. 

A number of half-columns also remain of the same build- * 
ing, which in their original composition were engaged into 
a wall, with a slightly projecting entablature above, and 
niches crpwned by a conch-shell in the intercolumnia. The 
capitals of the engaged columns have acanthi similar to those 
of the large capitals, but one row only, and are bisected in 
the diagonal, so that the ajaacus should project as a triangle; 
but there is none, and to avoid the projecting of the un- 
protected acanthus-leaf it is flattened. This is absolutely 
untrue to Greek style. The columns carry nothing at all; 
the entablature runs over the whole wall in the same line 
without projecting over the columns. This again contradicts 
Greek structural laws. The entablature itself is a cross be- 
tween a Greek cyma and a Persepohtan moulding. The archi- 
tects want to accept everything tl^t is new, but cannot free 
themselves from their traditional feeling for forms. Only the 
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most superficial features of foreign art are taken over; the 
essential ones are missed. It is the hat that is altered, not 
the mind below. 

Istakhr, together with the ruins of Kangawar and Khurha, 
form a group which, although without inscriptions, is fixed 
chronologically by their characteristics; very large dimen- 
sions — Kangawar must have been exacdy as large as the 
great sun- temple of Palmyra — and masonry in squared stone, 
a survival, though an inferior one, of Achaemenian tech- 
nique. These qualities distinguish them sharply from the 
relatively small, burnt-brick buildings of the Parthian period 
in Babylonia and Assyria. This dissimilarity is due to dif- 
ferences less in local conditions than in period. The Iranian 
buildings are older than the Mesopotamian. There is no 
material from Iran for direct comparison. Only the ruins 
in eastern Persia, like the Kuh i Khwaja, belong to the 
Arsacidan period, and their very small dimensions and the 
use of clay as building-material form a still stronger contrast 
to the style of the western Iranian group. 

Literary references, too, for Istakhr and Khurha are lack- 
ing; only Kangawar is mentioned, in the year i b.c., by 
' Isidores of Charax in his geographical work on Iran, written 
at the order of Augustus for Caius Caesar, who was prepar- 
ing his renewal of Alexander’s campaign to the East. The 
Stationes Parthicae, only remainder of that work, despribe the 
great trunk-road from the Euphrates to the Indian frontier 
and speak of Kangawar as having a famous temple of Ar- 
temis, i.e. Anahit, that may well Ijave been 200 years old at 
that time. An analysis of its strangely mixed architectural 
forms — Doric capitals with Corinthian abacus — ^points to 
such a date. In Syria, also, the more numerous monuments 
teach that Hellenism begins with hybrid formations, gradu- 
ally replaced by a more classical style, which gains preva- 
lence only at the beginning of the Roman empire, after the 
architectural styles have been fixed by canons like that of 
Vitruvius. r 

The valley of Khurha in Mahallat is full of vineyards, and 
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the mounds of the temple (PI. VI) are strewn with sherds 
of large pithoi, wine-jugs. The building has been a temple. 
Worked square stones lie around everywhere. The two 
columns, still standing, belong to the peribolos. The plan 
of the temple proper, inside that peribolos, could only be 
determined by excavating. We may conjecture that the 
temple was dedicated to Dionysos. There is no Iranian god 
so closely connected with vine-culture, and the ruins are 
Seleucid. 

The columns look strange. The degenerate bases consist 
of two high plinths and a still higher torus, which exceeds in 
diameter the upper plinth. The type itself is already attested 
in pre-Achaemenian time, and the campaniform base of 
Persepolis was, in comparison, an innovation. The shafts 
were smooth. The capital, though Ionic, is bad Ionic: the 
aboriginal shape of proto-Ionic capitals, which we know 
from the tomb of Da u Dukhtar, strongly breaking through 
the Greek form. As a whole, it is an erroneous interpretation 
of Greek architectural norms caused by old-accustomed 
practices. 

The proportions of the columns are still more instructive. 
The height of genuine Greek Ionic columns is from eight to * 
no more than ten diameters; the height of the Khurha 
columns is eleven. The aesthetic feeling, demanding such 
proportipns, had grown from habituation to over-slim 
wooden columns. In the first chapter of his House of 
Seleucus Edwyn* Sevan defines Greek nature and the idea 
of Hellenism as follows: .‘The distinguishing characteristic 
which marks all the manifestations of the Greek mind, is his 
critical faculty. . . . The critical faculty, the reason, — in one 
light it appears as the sense of proportion; the sense of pro- 
portion in politics, “common sense”, balance of judgment; 
the sense of proportion in art, which eliminates the re- 
dundant and keeps each detail in its due subordination to 
the whole.’ Reason and proportion, in Greek, are expressed 
by a common word. When the Persians attempted to accept 
everything that was Greek, they did not grasp the reason 
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and proportion, but were satisfied with the semblance. The 
result is a hybrid art, if art it can be called, worthy to be 
studied only out of scientific and historical, not of aesthetic, 
interest. 

To the complete surrender in the sphere of art, a curious 
way of morally compromising with the historical facts stands 
in correlation. Alexander himself had propagated the legend 
that he was not the son of Philip but of divine descent. In 
doing so he adopted an idea, possible in the Greek world, and 
necessary for a ruler of the universe, a founder of a dynasty, 
or a prophet, according to the oriental mind. Similarly, 
the Iranian legend had transferred the Moses-motive to 
Kavat, founder of the Median empire. And even Tamer- 
lane, in the inscription on his tomb in the Goremir at 
Samarkand, traces back his pedigree to Jingizkhan Jihan- 
gusha, the ‘world-conqueror’, contrary to truth. This was 
done with the desire to secure for himself part of the divine 
origin, which Jingizkhan had appropriated by beginning his 
pedigree of nine generations with an imaginary ancestress 
Alongoa, whose son is born following a luminous apparition, 
and who in fact is none but a mongolized Olympias, mother 
' of Alexander.^ 

The Iranian legend, too, does not let Alexander pass as 
the son of Philip, but of the last Darius, who entered into 
Persian tradition only through the romance of Alexander. 
The legend makes this Dara mariy and soon repudiate a 
daughter of Philip, in order to have the son born and 
educated at the court of his grandfather, and to conquer, 
later on, the empire of his father, which makes the fact less 
injurious to national vanity. At the same time, AJexander 
became the incarnation of Ahriman, the devil, and never is 
his name mentioned in literature, unless reviled with a long 
series of invectives, abuse, and curses. 

To this psychologically remarkable attitude belongs 
another still stranger thought. When about a.d. 50 under 
Volagases I the first atten?pt was made to fix the Awesta in 
' Herzfeld, ‘Alongoa’, in Islam, vi. 317 ff. 
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writing, and when Ardashir 1 , 224-40, and Shapur II, about 
the middle of the fourth century, took up and completed that 
work, people wondered how it came that there was not a 
single fragment of the supposed old book of the time of 
Vishtaspa and Zarathustra. The general belief was that 
there had been 12,000 chapters of such an Awesta, written 
on gold tablets or with gold ink on parchments. To explain 
the non-existence, the fiction arose that Alexander had burnt 
OTie copy, and carried away a second to Alexandria, to have 
it translated into Greek. The imphcation of that fiction is 
transparent. The hbrary of Alexandria, symbol of Greek 
knowledge, became but the translation of a stolen book, and 
Shapur I only won back Iranian wisdom by his translations 
from Greek and other sources. Nallino^ has been able to 
determine some books which actually were translated: late 
obscure treatises on astrology and agriculture. In religion 
and thought, the position is the same as in art: neither the 
masterpieces nor the essence of Greek literature became 
known to Arsacidan Persia. 

The political history took such a course that exactly in the 
middle of the third century b.c. eastern Iran severed itself 
from the Seleucid empire. The Parthians, a Saka tribe, fore- * 
runners of the Saka migration of 130 b.c., after nomadizing 
first in the plains south-east of the Caspian Sea, invaded and 
conquered Parthava, modern Khurasan. From the httle 
kingdom founded in that province, they received the political 
name Parthians,’as which they became known to the Seleucid 
West and to the Roman Eippire. It did not take them long to 
become Iranians and to expand their rule over the whole of 
Iran. At^he beginning of the reign of Mithradates 1 , 1 7 i-i 38 
B.C., the West was still Seleucid: Antiochos IV Epiphanes 
died in Isfahan in 164. But the decay of the Seleucid power, 
caused by Roman policy, enabled Mithradates, about 1 50, to 
conquer Media. Demetrios II Nikator tried to win it back, 

but faifed and became captive of the Arsacid. From 1 40 b.c. 

* 

^ ‘Tracce di Opere Greche’, &C.3 in^VoL of Or, Stud, pres, to E, G, 
Browne^ 1922. 
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the occupation was final. From the scanty accounts we learn 
that, at Mithradates I’s death, the kingdom stretched from 
the Indus to the Choaspes, the river of Susa.* 

The immigration of the Saka about 130 b.c. caused violent 
convulsion, but Mithradates II, the Great, 123-87, restored 
order. It is he who settled the Saka in the far south-east, and 
who extended his power, in doing so, over vast parts of India. 
The date must have been in iii/io, from which time he 
assumed the title ‘great king of kings’: a conscious revival of 
the Achaemenian title. The Pahlavis not only had become 
Iranians, but felt themselves as the restorers of the old em- 
pire. Later, Artaban II boasted to the old Tiberius, as 
Tacitus says,^ that he intended to reconquer all that Cyrus 
possessed and Alexander had taken. 

There is a monument of Mithradates II worth studying for 
historical and archaeological reasons, in spite of its bad state 
of preservation, a sculpture at the foot of the rock of Behistun, 
below the monument of Darius (PI. VII). Behistun, an old 
sanctuary of the baga Mithra, was chosen by Darius, because 
it was the place of a decisive victory; Mithradates may have 
chosen the same spot because he felt himself the successor of 
* the Achaemenids. 

Unfortunately, a long modem inscription has annihilated 
the greater part of the monument. One can still distinguish 
to the left two large draped figures, with remains of the Greek 
inscription above, the traces of another such figure to the 
right, and, adjoining, another picture of three small horse- 
men, also with a short Greek inscription. The last one is a 
younger sculpture, to which we shall revert.- 

For the effaced portions we have as a substitute.the naive 
drawing of M. Grelot, travelling-companion of the chevalier 
Chardin and of a Venetian envoy about 1673, published 
from the archives of S. Marco at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 3 The drawing at least allows one to understand the 

’ Thus read for Hydaspes in Prosius, iv. 6; cp. AML iv. 40. 

^ Tacitus vi. 31; cp. AMI. it. 74, 33. 

^ SUv. de Sacy in Mem. sur les Monum. et Inscr. de Bissutotin, 1 8og, printed 
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composition of the picture, and, moreover, to restore the in- 
scription. Like the epigraphs inscribed above some figures in 
Achaemenian monuments, it was simply an enumeration of 
four names and titles beside that of the king. As Mithradates 
is styled ‘great king’ only, the sculpture must be anterior to 
III B.c. when he assumed the title ‘great king of kings’. The 
four dignitaries are named, from right to left, as they stand 
before the king: ( i ) Gotarzes, satrap of satraps. He is known 
from Babylonian documents as co-regent of Mithradates’ 
last years and his successor, since Mithradates seems to have 
had no direct heir. Gotarzes was no Arsacid, but, as his name 
shows, a Hyrcanian. (2) The second name, completely 
missing, cannot be restored. As there was no title he must 
have been a hereditary prince, known without other quali- 
fication. (3) One Mithrates with the Greek honorific epithet 
pepisteumenos ‘confidant’ (presupposing MP. dstikdn or NP. 
amin al-saltana ) . From the unique name it becomes probable 
that he was an ancestor of the later house of Mihran, princes 
of Raga. Finally (4) a Kophasates, without title. This name 
occurs only as Kohzadh in an episode of Sistan origin, 
supplementarily inserted into the Shahname, and till to-day 
locaHzed at the ruins on the Kuh i Khwaja. Since Sistan * 
was the fief of the Suren family, Kophasates may be an 
early member of it. Though the identifications are only 
probable, at any rate the subject of the picture, continued 
in Sasanian art, is the homage of fom feudal vassals to the 
great king. In this special case it means the investiture of 
the four feudal houses by Mithradates, a fact which is 
reflected still in Arabic tradition. Mithradates, the actual 
founder •of the empire, must have created its feudal 
organization. 

The artistic side of the picture can be elucidated by a 
Sasanian rock-sculpture near Firuzabad of the time of 
Ardash^r I. The composition is almost the same, with the 
only difference that here the homage — in which the king 

1815, from Morelli, Viaggiatori eruditi Vlneziani; cp. Herzfeld, Thor v. 
Asien, pp. 36 ff. 
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takes part — is paid to the god, and that a page with a fly- 
switch is standing behind the king. These insignificant 
changes do not alter the iconographic type. 

The attitude of the hands is remarkable: the right hand 
raised, covered by the sleeve. I am at a loss to explain this 
gesture. We should expect the palms to be shown, for the 
meaning ought to be that of complete surrender or of being 
unarmed, and a veiled hand might easily carry some weapon. 
The gesture is old. In the tomb of Artaxerxes II it is the left 
hand, so improbable that I prefer to beheve it to be only 
an expedient of the artist' as the figures are seen from the 
left. I 

To show the figures in a file according to their rank and 
dignity is already an Achaemenian idea. There are no new 
thoughts in this work, only the drawing does not follow the 
conventions of the old sculptures. With all its defacement 
one thing is clear. Being a rock-sculpture, the monument 
ought to be eminently sculpturesque, but far from being the 
projection of round corporeality into a r.elief, it has only two 
planes: the ground is chiselled out, but the outlines thus pro- 
duced, instead of being modelled, are simply engraved. 
Although a rock-sculpture, this work of a limited art follows 
pictorial principles. 

The second sculpture, with the three horsemen, bears the 
name Gotarses Geopothros inscribed over the middle figure, in 
later characters. The rider is not Gotarzes I of the older 
sculpture of Mithradates, but Gotarzes II. His real history 
is recorded by Tacitus. He, too, without being Arsacid, was 
‘great king’, from 40 to 4 1 and 43 to 5 1 . From the legend of a 
few rare coins, it is known that he had been adopted by his 
maternal uncle Artaban II, who himself was Arsacid only 
through his mother, Atropatian by his father. T acitus relates 
that, in a.d. 50, he defeated the rival king Meherdates, sent 
and supported by Rome, at mount Sambulos, Grej^k mis- 
representation of Cambandus, the very old name of the 
Behistun district. < 

‘ Cp. 0 strup, Oriental. Hoflichkeit, 1929. 
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Geopothros, the family name, means Gew’s son, OP. 
vaiva-pu6ra, for which various synonyms appear in the 
Behistun inscription, the Elephantine Papyri, and the 
Awesta. Under Darius a member of the house is satrap of 
Arachosia, Vivahana, Pap. Vaivadana. The eponym is con- 
sidered by the Aryan myth, without the slightest offence, to 
be the father of Yama, the first man and king; indeed an old 
lineage. The much younger chivalric legend has reversed 
the relationship. Gew — vaiva — has become the son of 
Godarz, and Wezan, the family name, or more exactly an 
abbreviation of the title of the heir to the throne, has become 
personified and is the hero of the finest love-romance in the 
Shdhndme. But he appears, unexpectedly, also in a very pious 
book, viz. in the Acts of St. Thomas, which is intimately 
connected with a monument we shall soon learn to know. 

The sculpture of Gotarzes II was made at the side of the 
portrait of his ancestor, Gotarzes I, as a memorial of the 
victory which, in the manner of later Sasanian art, is symbol- 
ized as a single combat of two horsemen, almost a tourna- 
ment between the two kings. Gotarzes is crowned by a little 
Victory, and followed by a page on horseback; his antagonist, 
Meherdates, is run through with the lance, his horse is * 
stumbling. So much is still discernible. 

This picture, again, can be elucidated by comparison with 
one of tl^e Sasanian versions of the same subject, e.g. the 
single combat of Ardashir I and Ardavan V near Firuzabad 
(PI. XI). The Sasanian picture is even more a medieval 
tourney, with the horses yi full armour, decorated all over 
with the coat-of-arms of the kings. The meaning is unmis- 
takable: J;he victory of Ardashir over Ardavan. 

There are no other Arsacid sculptures of any importance 
known in Iran, and, still more astonishing, no remains of 
buildings of the period. They may be^ safely guarded under 
the earth. But we cannot simply substitute the picture of the 
ArsaciSan towns of Babylonia and Assyria for the missing 
Iranian ones. They give us a general notion to be sure, but 
as far as we can see, in detail, the art of Iran and of Babylonia 
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took different directions during the Arsacidan as well as the 

Sasanian period. 

Contemporary with the beginnings of the Arsacid empire 
in 250 B.c. the Seleucid satrapy of Bactria became indepen- 
dent, but under Greek not native rulers. Starting from the 
regions north of the Hindukush, the Graeco-Bactrian empire 
extended first towards the east, over Central Asia and the 
Kabul region, then over the north-western provinces of India 
and the Panjab; later it became dispossessed of the northern 
parts, confined to its Indian dominions, and at last dis- 
integrated and disappeared there during the first century 
B.c. This empire had not only Greek rulers, but a strong 
Greek population, from the colonies which Alexander and 
Seleucus had founded on a large scale; we hear of seventy 
cities with Greek colonies and Greek constitution. Cut off 
from the West by the Arsacid empire, the civilization and art 
of this land took a special turn. Its effect reached far over 
Asia, as shown by the numerous elements of Greek derivation 
in the Buddhist art of Gandhara and of Chinese Turkistan. 
And many Hellenistic archaisms in Sasanian art, which 
cannot be a loan from the contemporary arts of the Greek 
West, are also of Graeco-Bactrian descent. Such a group, de- 
tached from its origin and no longer partaking in the develop- 
ment going on at home, must preserve archaic characters. 

But the monuments we loiow from Central Asia and 
Gandhara belong, without exception, to a period later by 
many centuries. Even the French mission, which has been 
working in Afghanistan for eleven years under hardly 
possible conditions, has not yet found any remains of the 
pre-Christian centuries. 

Only one monument, though outside Graeco-Bactria 
proper, but very near to it, fits into that gap: the ruins of 
the Kuh i Khwaja in Sistan. They were discovered for 
science in 1916 by Sir Aurel Stein and described in his Inner- 
most Asia. I was there in the winter of 1924/5 and did some 
excavating during the spring of 1929, the results of which 
are as yet unpublished. 
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The impressive table-hill in the lake is doubly holy (PL 
VII). The plateau, covered with tombs and other remains, 
is the realm of the khwdja, the lord; and on the slope stands 
a castle of Rustam. Khwaja means ‘lord’; in the East it is 
used for ‘Saint’; and refers to the prophet Muhammed in 
the form ‘lord of the Last Judgement and the Resurrec- 
tion’.^ His name, I was told, was Sara, son of Ibrahim, or 
Sara, son of Ishaq, son of Ibrahim,^ and that he lived long 
before Rustam, with whose castle he was in no way con- 
nected. The appellation belongs to those equations between 
names of the Iranian legend and of the Old T estament, which 
were in great favour in early Muhammedan times, e.g. Per- 
sepolis was called takht i Jamshtd, throne of Jamshid (the 
first king) or maVab Sulaimdn, the theatre, playground of 
Solomon. 3 

The matter would be worth closer investigation in con- 
nexion with the many lineages derived from figures of the 
Old T estament. Unable to pretend to be a sayyid, descendant 
of the prophet, people at least usurped the next noblest 
descent from Abraham. As especially in eastern Iran entire 
nations assumed such legendary pedigrees, many old travel- 
lers believed themselves to have discovered the lost tribes * 
of Israel among the Kurds, Afghans, or Baluchis. If, for 
example, the Brahdis of Baluchistan, from their language 
Dravidiaji, hence Indian aborigines, but according to 
Longworth-Dames’ investigations mixed with Kurdish ele- 
ments, pretend to come from Aleppo, that is not the memory 
of an old historical fact. Aleppo, Halab, is the place where 
Abraham used to milk — halab — his cows. In its citadel there 
stood, until it disappeared a few years ago, an old mosque 
of the time of Nur al-din, predecessor of Saladin, containing 

' khwdja ba'th wa nashr. 

^ Possibly also Sards; H. C. Yate, Khurasan*and Sistan, p. 85, calls him 
Sara SaAr, direct descendant of Abraham. 

^ The connexion of Persepolis with Solomon, of Pasargadae with 
Solomon’s mother, and of the Median tomb near Sarpul with David 
betrays a certain feeling for their actual chronological order. 
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some of the finest works of medieval Muhammedan art, 
called Makan Ibrahim, the resting-place of Abraham. 
The provenance from Aleppo and the descent from 
Abraham are synonymous, and Brahoi is nothing but the 
Kurdish form of Ibrahimi, ‘descendants of Ibrahim’. 

Thus the prophet Ibrahim ‘the friend of Allah’ has been 
assimilated to Zarathustra as Ibrahim Zardusht, because the 
two old ‘prophets’ are both contrasted with the new one, 
Muhammed. Although I can trace it only in books of the 
sixteenth century, it must, like all the others, be an equation 
of the early Muhammedan epoch. There is only one monu- 
ment in all Iran that is connected with Zarathustra’s name: 
the Ka'aba i Zardusht at Naqsh i Rustam. The sanctuary 
of Sara i Ibrahim Zardusht we must understand as the 
second, as the still living cult of the place proves. 

During the first fortnight after the Persian New Year, 
noruz, pilgrims visit the mount from far and wide, remain 
three nights and days and depart, nobody knows why. The 
mere date proves the pre-Muhammedan, the Mazdian 
origin of this old custom. The fortnight after noruz follows the 
last of the six Old Iranian seasons of two months, called 
' hamaspadmaidaya in the Awesta. As spadmaida occurs in 
Darius’ testament with the Bab. translation madaktum, mili- 
tary camp, the unexplained name of the season can at last 
be etymologized as ‘mobilization’ or ‘muster of reserve-men’. 
In the Awestic writings that military term is glossed by an 
agricultural one: arto. krdna — referring to tlie various works 
to be performed in winter, to which belongs the threshing 
of the com. 

Beside the date, the locality proves the Mazdian origin. 
The Awesta, 17. xix, says that there are 2,244 mountains in 
Iran, a strange mystic number: 1 1 X 12 X 17; but the only 
mountain that owns religious significance is Mount Ushidl, 
invoked numberless times as sacred. Usi, literally ‘ears’, 
means ‘insight, reason’, but as in all old Indo-European 
languages, cf. Lat. auret-aurora, the words for ‘ear’ and 
‘aurora’ are related, and Ushida may as well signify ‘the 
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mountain in the dawn’ as ‘the mountain of insight’, almost 
‘of revelation’. On this hill is expected the appearance of the 
Soshans, the ‘lord of the Last Judgement’, the Saviour of 
Mazdianism. Because of this holiness, Tasht xix gives a 
description, as of no other land, exact in the most insignifi- 
cant details, of the Holy Land, where Mount Ushida lies in 
the Lake Kansavya formed by the River Haitomant. The 
Kuh i Khwaja lies in the Hamun, the lake into which the 
HUmand falls; the situation is unique, and the identification 
has already been established by Sir Aurel Stein in his first 
publication. 

The Awestic Soshans is Zarathustra’s own son and regu- 
larly bears the epithet Vrthrajan, the victorious, victorialis. It 
is almost incredible that a Latin commentary to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the Opus Imperfectum, speaks of these matters, 
and I would not have known it, if P. Giuseppe Messina had 
not drawn my attention to it.^ The Opus Imperfectum, com- 
menting upon the story of the Three Magi, quotes an 
apocryphal ‘Book of Seth’, written not later than the fifth 
century, during the Sasanian epoch. It says that the Magi, 
owing to an old prophecy, awaited the apparition of the star 
that would indicate to them the birth of Christ. The story * 
is one of the many interpretations of Zoroastrian prophecies 
which substitute the Messiah for the Soshans. The Magi, 
from tiqjes immemorial, every year after the messis tritura- 
toria, the season of the threshing of the corn — that is, the fort- 
night after the hamaspddmaidaya and noruz — climbed up a 
mountain in the Far East and waited there in silence until at 
last the star appeared, which showed them the way to Bethle- 
hem. Iq a book of similar nature, the Cod. Germanicus in 
Munich, it is said that after their return they built a chapel 
there to St. Thomas. The mount is called mans Victorialis, and 
the town from which it is reached Sodola. 

The legend is one of those about ^t. Thomas, the apostle 
of India. In the Acts of St. Thomas, the apostle landed in 

* By letter, and 'Una presunta ProfAia di Zoroastro’ in Biblica, xiv, 
1933. PP- i 7 off- 
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India, the kingdom of Gundopharr, at the port Sandrokh, a 
slight clerical error for Sindrddh, the ‘river Sindh’, hence 
modern Karachi, old Daibul. We, too, from Teheran, went 
to Kuh i Khwaja via Karachi. In the Opus Imperfectum the 
name Sindrddh is further disfigured into Sodola, Sodella, very 
comprehensible when transcribing a Persian name through 
the medium of Syriac into Latin. It is evident that the mons 
Victorialis is not ‘the victorious mountain’ but ‘the mountain 
of the victorious one’, of the Sdshans Vrthrajan, the Mount 
Ushida of the Awesta. 

The expectation of the Soshans, accordingly, is the reason 
long since forgotten for the pilgrimages of to-day, which are 
testified to by the Opus Imperfectum already in the fifth century. 
The khwaja Sara i Ibrahim is the son of Ibrahim Zardusht, 
the victorious Soshans, the khwaja of the Last Judgement and 
the Resurrection. Christ is expected in Palestine, the Mahdi 
in Samarra. The expectation of the Messiah is always that of 
the reappearance of a prophet at the place where the prophet 
lived. The ‘Sealand’ of the Awesta is the holy land not be- 
cause the Soshans is expected there, but because the prophet 
lived there. Zarathustra actually lived on this same mount. 

* According to the Awesta he lived under the protection of 
‘king Vishtaspa’. The Sealand was, in Achaemenian time, 
part of the satrapy of Parthava under Darius’ father Visht^- 
pa. The conclusion is compelling: on the Kuh i .Khwaja, 
Vishtaspa, the father of Darius, gave a safe refuge to Zara- 
thustra against the magus Gaumata. 

The ruins on its southern slop? (PI. VIII) are a second 
reason for making the mountain a sanctuary. Still about 
1500 they were called Kale i Rustam, Rustam’s castle; to-day 
Kale i Kuk u KohzddhI Kuk and Kbhzadh are two anta- 
gonists of Rustam in a local legend, which has been inserted 
later on into the Shdhname of Firdausi. The name Kohzadh 
seems to contain some historical memory. At the period of 
the Arsacids many historical facts, especially from thelistory 

• The pronunciation of dh is between dh and I, hence Kdhzdl, Koh i Z^d 
is sometimes, but incorrectly, written in European books. 
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of the feudal houses of Iran, were introduced into the older 
forms of the epics. Kophasates is one of the four vassals 
on Mithradates’ sculpture at Behistun. He may well be 
the historical prototype of the legendary Kohzadh, and 
a member of the feudal house of Sistan, the Suren. 

Rustam, the main hero of the Shdhndme, is not an Iranian, 
but king of Sakastan and a bad Zoroastrian. His legend is a 
rejuvenation of the old myth of Krsaspa, fragments of which 
have been preserved in the Awesta, this again being the 
Arachosian version of a much older myth of Indra Vrttrahan, 
the dragon-slayer and victorialis. In that very oldest shape 
of the myth, it was Vrthragna who, by his weapon, the 
khwarnd, lightning or thunderbolt, brings about the frahkrtis, 
the conflagration of the world, later on understood as resur- 
rection. 

During the Arsacid period Sistan belonged to the fiefs of 
the electoral house of Suren Pahlav, the first after the royal 
house, who held the office of crowning the king. The best 
known of them was the Surenas who defeated Crassus at 
Carrhae. When Mithradates H (between 123 and 1 1 1 b . c .) 
first settled the Saka in the south-east of Iran, the Suren must 
have been their feudal lords, themselves the vassals of the ' 
great kings. After having conquered north-west India, the 
Saka tended to make themselves independent, and when in 
the first century a.d. the sovereignty passed on from the old 
line of the Arsacids to the Atropatenian line, the Suren, till 
then loyal followers of the old house, became antagonists 
of the new one. The only^reat ruler of their family during 
that period was Gundopharr, the founder of Kandahar, old 
Gundopharron, which perpetuates his name. He did away 
with his vassals, the Saka ‘great kings’, and united in his hand 
the vast dominions in Iran and India. Pliny says that the 
kingdom at that time equalled the Arsacidan one. He ruled 
it with ^atraps, from whom descended tke khshatrapa dynas- 
ties of India, which continued long after the disappearance of 
that short-lived glory. • 

Gundopharr’s reign is fixed by two dates: he ascended the 
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throne in a.d. 19, assumed the title of Mithradates II, ‘great 
king of kings’, after having thrown off the suzerainty of the 
Arsacids, and was still ruling in 55-8, when, according to his 
coinage, he tried to put Orthagnes,^ an Arsacid agreeable to 
him, on the Iranian throne. 

Gundopharr is the ‘king of India’, more correctly of Saka- 
stan, of the Acts of St. Thomas. In the Saka empire, not the 
own son, but the son of the sister, was the successor, an institu- 
tion indicating female inheritance and queer forms of mar- 
riage, as in ancient Elam. The highest dignitary after the 
king had the title ‘the king’s brother’, i.e. brother-in-law, 
consort of the king’s sister, and father of the heir to the 
throne. He had the right of coinage. In the Acts of St. 
Thomas the first to be evangelized is the king’s brother 
Gad, Guda of the coins. The king too favours Christianity, 
whence the weak orthodoxy of Rustam in the Iranian 
legend. The heir to the throne only appears in a book 
closely related to the Acts, the Evangelium de transitu Mariae, 
under the name 'Abdan, a short form of Abdagases, as the 
coins call him. The contemporary king of Iran, an enemy 
of Christian propaganda, is called Mazdai, that is simply 
‘the Mazdian, Zoroastrian’. According to the date he 
must be Gotarzes II Gewpuhr, who left his sculpture at 
Behistun. Gotarzes’ son Wegjian and his wife Manezha, the 
heroes of the love-romance of the Shdhndme, in the Acts of 
St. Thomas are living at the court of Gundopharr. 

We do not need to follow the ramifications of the Gundo- 
pharr legend. It is apparent that the glory of the history of 
Gundopharr caused the transformation of the old Sistanian 
myth of Krsaspa into a chivalric legend during the first cen- 
tury; the process is the same as the transformation of the older 
Germanic myths into the epics of the Nibelungs during the 
age of chivalry. 

On the other hand, the Acts of St. Thomas int?;oduced 
Gundopharr into the Christian legend. In the Occident the 
three Magi, whose heads are buried in the dome at Cologne, 
' Tacitus calls him Jilius Vardanisj cp. AMI. iv. 102 ff. 
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are called Kaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. The Armenian 
tradition has older names: Gadaspar for Kaspar. In the 
Syriac ‘ Treasure-cave’ his name is — with elements transposed, 
but still closer to the original — Farr-windadh; and in the vast 
oriental literature on the Three Magi it is really Gundopharr: 
Kaspar is Gundopharr. He is always the centre, around 
which other names are grouped, for he is the one of the Magi 
who is created after the image of a real person. 

An event that happened at the end of Gundopharr’s reign, 
and left a deep impression on the people’s memory, seems to 
have co-operated towards his entering the Christian legend: 
the journey of the prince Tiridates to Rome. In the peace 
treaty of a.d. 61, Nero had stipulated for this visit, to bestow 
on Tiridates the crown of Armenia, which was already really 
his. The Roman authors describe the pompous journey. The 
king travelled with his queen and a suite of 3,000 magi from 
Hamadan to Rome entirely over land, from mere bigotry, so 
as not to defile the holy element of water by a long sea voyage. 
The triumphal journey culminated in the fetes Nero gave, 
and the illumination of Rome; recalling the star that stood 
still over Bethlehem. 

The Iranian epics contained, from old, a myth of a hero * 
travelling into a far land to win a hride, which was told in the 
Achaemenian period, according to Alexander’s chamber- 
lain, Chares of Mytilene, under the names of Zariadres and 
Hystaspes; Firdausi calls, the brothers Zarer and Gushtasp. 
During the Arsacid period the history of the kings Artaban 
II, Volagases I, and Tiridates grew into the old myth, and 
especially the myth of Zariadres was recast. The journey 
after the bride, under the impression of Tiridates’ journey to 
Rome, became changed from one to the Far East into one to 
Rome; the bride, however, was not given up, but supplanted 
the crown, while the original hero Zariadres was replaced by 
his brother Vishtaspa. The conjecture that the Christian 
legend of the Three Magi also had been inspired by that 
journey of Tiridates has not met wkh approval, as no parallel 
could be afforded. The fact that the Iranian legend preserves 
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the memory of that journey is the wanted parallel. The 
Christian legend changes imperial Rome into Bethlehem, the 
birth-place of the ruler of the coming kingdom of God, and 
knowing nothing of Tiridates or such other Iranian heroes, 
replaces them by that contemporary king who was already 
connected with Christianity through the Acts of St. Thomas: 
Gundopharr. 

On the one hand, therefore, he is the historical prototype 
of Rustam, the hero of the Shdhndme\ on the other hand, that 
of the leader among the Three Magi: Kaspar. 

The ruins of the southern slope of the hill may be called a 
large castle or a small town. They have been used twice, and 
the traces of the restoration are visible everywhere. At first I 
expected to find an early and a late Sasanian period; but the 
earlier period is first century a.d., Arsacidan, or in the East to 
be called Saka, and the younger one is third century, early 
Sasanian, as proved equally by the architecture, the wall- 
painting, and the ornament. The castle comprises a palace 
and a temple; it is a royal building, and must be attributed to 
the king of the place at that time : Gundopharr. The popular 
name Kale i Rustam in a certain way is right, and we could as 
‘ well call it the ‘Castle of the Three Magi’. 

The palace occupies the higher region of the castle, and is 
constructed around a vast court, part of which is seen on 
PI. VIII. Its entrance is a vaulted gateway on the south 
side; on the west and east large barrel-vaults, ewdns, open 
on to the court, while the main facade, the north side of the 
court, towers high above the others in front of the ascending 
hill. It consists of a broad gallery with stairways leading up 
to a platform, the highest of the castie, where the temple 
stands. 

It is the typical fire-temple, formerly imknown, but of 
which I have discovered during the last ten years about a 
dozen in Iran. The constituent parts are an inner room with 
cupola on fom: corner-piers, a closed narrow passage round 
it, in Greek terminology u ‘krypta’, and a gate which can 
assume various shapes. On the Kuh i Khwaja the temple 
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could not be misunderstood, for besides its situation in the 
entire composition, the foundation of the fire-altar in the 
room under the cupola was preserved, and the stone altar 
itself was found overturned near by. 

The long gallery which extends behind the north front 
of the main courtyard (PI. IX) showed in its first period a 
system of Doric columns, engaged in the wall, carrying an 
entablature slightly projecting and decorated with a Greek 
scroll, and a regular row of windows between the half 
columns. The device as a whole is Hellenistic, and was 
given up in Sasanian architecture. Seen from the Western 
point of view, it is nothing exceptional, and yet it is remark- 
able, being so far the only monument which gives us an idea 
of Graeco-Bactrian architecture. 

The wall apparently was giving way under the weight of 
the vault, and had to be shored up in the second period. This 
was done by building a system of buttresses with barrel-vaults 
against it. The shape of the arches is paraboHc. Against the 
lower part of the building, a solid substructure in the older 
period, a corresponding system of arches was put, and the 
small outer stcurways were differently arranged. 

The interior, too, had to be strengthened by a rather thick ’ 
revetment wall which covered completely all the paintings of 
the first period (PI. VIII). It was easy to think that this 
was doup intentionally, and to derive a date from this 
observation: some iconoclastic time, e.g. the early Muham- 
medan period. ’But that is wrong: the only reason was to 
prevent the crumbling vault from falling. After the revet- 
ment had been taken away, the old paintings lay open. 

A great number of the rooms were originally painted, 
above all the gallery. The wall-painting extends over the 
whole room: the back wall, 6o feet long, and without gaps or 
divisions; the front wall interrupted by regular windows; the 
deep jambs of those windows which in the second period had 
been completely walled up; and finally the barrel-vault 
itself But the state of the painling was deplorable. The 
colours, where the surface was preserved, appeared fresh and 
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unaltered, not spoiled as usual by smoke and dirt; but mosdy 
the surface was eaten by some insect, building nests like 
hornets. We did not see any living specimen, but as far as I 
understand, they were not white ants, a very common plague 
in Sistan. Other walls, e.g. the back of the gallery, in addi- 
tion to this, had suffered by exudation of salts, whose hard 
crystals had eaten into the surface of the paintings. 

All the faces of the walls are unbroken flat surfaces. With 
the sole exception of a little cornice, which marks the be- 
ginning of the vault, there is no plastic element in the room. 
Western architecture did not reach such a state before the 
Byzantine period. We have seen before that the rock- 
sculptures of Behistun were following pictorial principles; 
here, architecture, too, falls under the influence of painting. 

The vault, originally a semicircular barrel, starts from the 
cornice, painted with a festoon of laurels under a dentil. The 
design on the vault, without any plastic relief, is that of a 
Greek coffered ceiling. 

Every square contains alternately either an ornament or 
a figure. All this is Greek in its general qualities. The 
coffered ceiling has become a universal type of ceiling, not 
‘ only in the West but also in oriental architecture: in the 
palaces of the khalifs at Samarra they look more Greek than 
the painted vault of the Kuh i Khwaja, since they have pre- 
served in plaster the plastic relief of the Greek ceiliijgs. 

The simplest form of ornamental filling, repeated several 
times, consists of many-leaved rosettes, exactly speaking 
the full projection from above of a lotus. This design is of 
Egyptian origin and spread from' thence over all the lands 
of the ancient East, but never played an important part in 
Greek decoration. In our monument it cannot be regarded 
as a Greek element, but only as derived from the Achae- 
menian variety, the severe composition of which has been 
replaced by a sketchy drawing, an illusion of naturalism. 
The rosette must have some unknown symbolic meaning. 
In Persepohs square stones are put out of sight under the 
thresholds of the doors with one large rosette facing down 
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towards the underworld : a position that indicates some magic 
virtue. 

Other ornamental fillings are composite formations of four 
large palmettes arranged diagonally around a central disk. 
There are compositions of similar character in Greek coffered 
ceihngs, but nearer come the designs on Achaemenian tex- 
tiles, and by far the closest analogies are furnished by Assyrian 
knobbed tiles, the original use of which is not qxiite clear. In 
Assyrian and Achaemenian art the vegetal elements are de- 
rived from the Egyptian lotus and papyrus and from the 
Mesopotamian palmette; here, an element derived from the 
Greek acanthus has been introduced into the old composi- 
tion. We observe always again the same process: the most 
striking feature has been taken over, but handled after old 
traditional practices. It is not a true comprehension of the 
foreign style, nor a real adaptation to the old one; the trans- 
formation remains superficial. Of five specimens so much is 
preserved that they can be restored, an important contribu- 
tion to the ornament in Graeco-Bactrian art. That ornament 
was not merely Greek, but full of old oriental motives. 

Among the figural pictures are two riders, one a winged 
Eros on horseback. There is nothing oriental in this picture; ' 
it is purely Greek. Its counterpiece is a similar rider on a 
leopard; still more Dionysiac than the other. The same kind 
of Eros, in various actions, is quite common as a decorative 
motive on silver works from neighbouring regions and of 
approximately the same period. 

Besides, there are several figures merely resting, or playing 
an instrument, or dancing, and once an acrobat standing on 
his head.. All this belongs to the usual repertory of Hellenistic 
decoration, the old mythical meaning of which has long been 
lost; it is, however, quite foreign to the principles and op- 
posed to the ceremonial character of Achaemenian art. The 
grotesc^ue motive of the acrobat had a great success; in the 
bad taste of Persian art of the nineteenth century, the female 
dancer in that pose is a favourite. Vfhe types of the heads are 
rather striking. They seem to combine an abstract idea of the 
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actual appearance of the people and a conventional drawing 

derived from Greek manner. 

The paintings on the back wall of the gallery, which forms 
a retaining wall of the sloping mountain, have more than 
others suffered from salt. The only part still recognizable, 
though not in the exact middle of the wall, seems to have been 
the centre of the composition. A king and a queen are stand- 
ing under an object like a canopy. The king, to the right and 
a little in front of the queen, lays his left arm around her, 
which results in rather an uncomfortable posture. But it is 
not an exceptional one, as it is found also on a rock-sculpture 
of Bahram II at SarMashhad. It is a question of rank and a 
symbolic gesture in naturalistic disguise. The heads of both 
figures are seen in half-profile, their dress is a symphony in 
purple, from violet to scarlet, and both are covered with 
jewellery. The somewhat unceremonial pose of this group is 
due to Greek influence; the half-profile too, unknown to the 
East before, is derived from Greek art. But as a whole, com- 
position and style do not simply belong to Western tradition, 
but more to an intermixture, such as may have been deve- 
loped in Graeco-Bactria. And it is astonishing to behold, in 
* the first century a.d. , in the F ar East where Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan meet, a painting which one could imagine 
in a Gothic cathedral or a palace of the Ghibellines in Sicily. 

Achaemenian art represents the king only in high cere- 
mony, on the throne or in adoration, the projection being 
always pure profile. The transmutation of the types can be 
traced on Bactrian coins. Very ^arly, under Euthydemos, 
the reverse shows the resting Herakles in a quite natural 
posture, and it seems as if the unceremonial pos« of later 
representations of kings enthroned was derived from such 
a Greek prototype. Under Antialkidas, middle of the second 
century, we find Zeus on the throne, the whole design in 
half-profile, a device many times repeated on latej; coins. 
The easy, almost relaxed, attitude of the legs of the sitting 
god in half-profile was transformed into the sitting king 
with knees spread apart in front view. 
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In giving up the old solemnity and in copying Greek free- 
dom, this art fell into the absolute extreme. Coins of the 
period directly after that of the Kuh i Khwaja furnish amaz- 
ing examples, Fig. 9. These kings sprawl on their thrones in 
the most unmannerly way. Sevan calls it a characteristic of 
the Greek to have the sense of proportion in behaviour, which 
distinguishes what is seemly for the occasion and the person 
concerned. These figures are impossible in the Ancient East, 
they are imaginable only after Greek influence had been at 
work. But the result is the loss of old dignity, the distortion 
of the new freedom into a caricature of ill behaviour. 

To understand the genesis of these wall paintings we must 
recur to the contemporary coins, on which several of the 
motives of the paintings are met, allowing one to date the 
paintings after the dated coins. Remembering the strong 
sculptural restraint of the earlier portrait heads on Seleucid 
and the first Arsacid coins, not to speak of the Graeco- 
Bactrian ones — the most perfect coins ever produced — ^it be- 
comes evident that these later mint-emblems are not drawn 
by sculptors but by painters. Painting, in opposition to the 
development in the West, must have already replaced sculp- 
ture in the Graeco-Bactrian art. The reasons are to be looked 
for in spheres foreign to art. The predominance of painting 
led to quick decadence. 

On tha window-wall of the gallery, gods were represented. 
They simply stand there, inactive, in a true oriental way. But 
their very grouping in different planes of the picture is a 
feature derived from Hellenistic perspective. The design of 
the figures and of their heads is much more Greek than in the 
other paintings. The garments too are Greek, some of them 
with textile ornaments. The emblems and attributes of the 
gods are half-Greek, half-native. The helmet with two wings 
is in Greek art the emblem of Hermes; Jiere it has three wings 
and sigjfifies Vrthragna, the god of war. Another god holds 
the trident, to us the symbol of Poseidon and of naval suprem- 
acy, but according to the coins symbolizing the Indian Shiva. 
Some of the gods may be identified by comparison with the 
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Kushan coins, where similar figures have their name in- 
scribed. 

It is no unusual observation that in images of gods old 
iconographic types survive which have been replaced by 
younger ones in the representation of men. From the gods 
of the Kuh i Khwaja, therefore, we may form a conception 
of what Graeco-Bactrian figural painting has been. With all 
the injury it has suffered, a head like that of one of these gods 
is remarkable as a work of Greek painting, and shows what 
some of the painters could do. But at the same time it makes 
clear the strange disparity, not only of quahty but of style, 
among these pictures. If it was not a given fact, one would 
not think of assigning the same date to this divine head and 
another male head, and still less believe that they belong to 
two walls of one and the same room. It is noteworthy that the 
pronounced diversity of style coincides with the difference in 
proj ection . The half-profile of Greek origin is connected with 
the naturalistic design, while with the pure profile, a con- 
tinuation of or relapse into ancient indigenous methods, 
always appears the survival of old indigenous drawing. On 
the two walls of the gallery two different and yet contem- 
porary styles are opposed. This impression becomes more* 
intense when we look at the paintings in the windows. 

There the spectators at the fete are standing, the misera 
plebs. A, few typical heads are still visible. They are the 
nearest approximation to the Old Persian type we know, all 
of them drawn*in profife. The whole group may be con- 
sidered as a third style, neither of Greek descent like the gods, 
nor produced by the developments of Graeco-Bactrian art. 
Even 30Q years after the foundation and shortly after the dis- 
appearance of the Graeco-Bactrian empire, that art remains 
eclectic. The different elements have not been assimilated, 
something essentially new and original has not been created. 

The^ssertion that the figures in the windows represent the 
true Old Persian style is proved by a small fragment in my 
collection which once must haveVaeen part of the shoe of a 
sculpture at Persepolis (PI. X). On this pohshed stone. 
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before it received its purple paint, the sculptors — ^perhaps 
in conversation during their work — have engraved, with 
a sharp point, two human heads and that of a lion, small 
designs like miniatures which stand comparison with the 
best paintings on Greek vases, and which I regard as one 
of the finest specimens of Achaemenian art. Their special 
value is that they reveal to us what free artistic thought, 
what reality stands behind the hieratic and conventional 
abstraction of the Achaemenian sculpture, and how that 
sculptural abstraction was created. 

Architecture and painting of the Kuh i Khwaja equally 
date the ruins in the first century a.d. The third indication 
is provided by the architectural ornamentation (PI. X). The 
material is plaster. Every detail is known from Parthian 
buildings in Babylonia and Assyria, but the work of this 
Eastern specimen is by far the finest. Here we are nearer 
to its origin, a statement which implies no special praise. 
Gypsum in after-days had an immense success in Persian 
art. It must be the cheapness of it, its lack of character, 
its yielding to every artistic frivolity, that has made it the 
favourite material. Real art cannot be created without 
resistance to be overcome. Gypsum does not resist; it allows 
sham effects without labour. It dominates in Sasanian and 
early Muhammedan times in Persia; the medieval architec- 
ture revels in plaster, and to-day there is nothing but plaster. 
The oldest attempts are not without beauty, certainly effec- 
tive; but the prevalence of plaster causes the hopeless 
decadence of architecture. Simil^ to the Safawid art of the 
sixteenth century, unduly overrated, this early architecture 
is already focused on mere decoration: the surface. 

The walls are of stamped earth, not even of sun-dried 
bricks. In Babylonia baked brick is used, but that too is 
no material to create high architectural art. The archi- 
tecture of the Arsacidan period is a relapse into alm9St pre- 
historic conditions. It is hard to believe how the marvellous 
technique of the Achaemes'iian period could be so completely 
lost and give place to such a low level. That the east of Iran, 
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usually far behind the west, took the leading part does not 
alone explain the phenomenon. The real reasons lie outside 
the sphere of art. 

Looking back, we may state that the long prehistoric 
period of Iran is followed, about 700-400 b.c., by a period of 
ascending developments, more of adaptation than of crea- 
tion. These developments, having already passed their cul- 
mination, are abruptly cut offby Alexander’s conquest. The 
long period from 300 B.c. to a.d. 200 begins with complete 
surrender to everything European. But having lost its own 
traditions the art remains a mere eclecticism; it neither 
really understands nor assimilates the spirit of Hellenism. 
Predominant is painting, which contributes to the decom- 
position of sculpture and architecture. Accepted without 
resistance, Hellenism, while preparing the Western world 
for a great future, had the most destructive effect on Iran. 



LECTURE III 


THE SASANIAN EPOCH 

E xactly as 850 years before, under Cyrus, a northern 
I dynasty was replaced by a southern one, thus in a.d, 224 
the Arsacids were overthrown by the Sasanids. In the very 
details, the course of events runs parallel. Cyrus built Pasar- 
gadae as a visible token of his independence; Ardashir I built 
the town of Firuzabad under the name Ardashir-Khurra, 
‘Ardashir’s Majesty’, and his Arsacidan lord writes him a 
letter: ‘You miserable Kurd, how dare you build such a royal 
residence?’ 

The Sasanians traced their lineage back to the old kings, 
separated from them by a space of 550 years. In this gap 
belong the Stakhrian coins, which have been so successfully 
classified by Sir George Hill that with our present knowledge 
nothing can be added. The series — though not complete — is 
a logical one, showing no signs of discontinuity. It joins im- 
* mediately on to the coinage of the old Fratadara. When, about 
1 50 B. c.. Pars had been incorporated into the Arsacid empire, 
the title of its ruler was changed into the normal designation of 
a satrap, shah, king. Among the proper names Autopfiradates- 
Vatfradat remains common, but the most frequent is Darius- 
Dara, and next to it Artaxerxes-Ardashir. Elsewhere, these 
names are not attested outside the Achaemenian house. 

A regular formula of the Sasanid protocol is ‘whose lineage 
is from the gods’ . As the language of this formula is Parthian, 
the Arsacids must have used it, and they may have chosen 
it in imitation of the apotheosis of Hellenistic kings; but in 
the case of the Sasanians it must be understood as a more 
modern substitute for the archaic bagdn ‘the divine’, of the 
Fratadara. The formula points to their Achaemenian descent. 

The last of the Stakhrcan coins was struck by Ardashir 
before his sovereignty; the last but one bv his elder brother 
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Shapur. Both bear on the reverse the head of their father 
Papak, in continuance of the preceding coin-devices. Of the 
three stages of Ardashir’s own coinage as great king the last 
is an evident imitation of the late coinage of Mithradates II, 
300 years older. It was Mithradates who reassumed the title 
of the Achaemenids as the restorer of the old empire, and 
Gundopharr assumed the title of Mithradates when he made 
himself independent. There can be no doubt that Ardashir 
consciously imitated the Mithradates coinage with the same 
meaning, whether the restoration was a programme or con- 
sidered as reahzed. The Sasanians must have had certain 
historical knowledge. 

The Iranian legend has completely forgotten the Achae- 
menids, and that legend was the only form of historical tradi- 
tion in Iran. It knows one Bahman, father of Dara, only in 
connexion with the imported myth of Semiramis, and in 
addition, Dara, son of Ardashir, from translations of the 
romance of Alexander. Bahman and Ardashir were amal- 
gamated into one person, and the father of Dara became the 
ancestor of the Sasanids. If the alleged ancestorship had 
no reason but the two legendary names of the epics, the 
descent ought to be regarded as non-historical, although the * 
name of that Bahman contains the sole dim reminiscence of 
the royal name of the great Darius : Daraya-vahumanah. But 
most prgbably the case is quite different. The personal 
names Bahman and Dara, taken from the epics, have been 
introduced subsequently into a vague tradition of Achae- 
menid descent, to better, substantiate the claim, and the 
tradition may have been genuine, although the names are 
legendary. The fact itself would not be at all unlikely, as the 
contemporaneous houses of Atropatene and of Hyrcania can 
be traced back to the Achaemenian period. 

Whereas the names Bahman and Dara are taken from the 
legend, the name Sdsdn, after whom the family is called in 
their own inscriptions Sdsdnakdn, seems to be historical. S^an 
has been introduced into the legend, alternating with Dara, 
as a son of Bahman. The double filiation betrays the lineage 
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as artificial; Dara is secondary, Sasan original. Sasan, how- 
ever, is not a man, but the personification of a title, just as 
We2an is the personified title of the Hyrcanian prince royal. 
The Gath, and Awest. title of a satrap or field-marshal is 
sdstar- ‘commander’, surviving in MP. and in ^kitdb al~ 
sdstardn\ title of a book like the Shdh-ndme, In OP. the 
genitive of this Median word ought to be *sds6’'a-, MP. *sds, 
whence Sdsdn ‘the commanders’.^ Thus the Sasanian family- 
name perpetuates an OP. title, just as the Deiocids of 
Media appear in the legend as kavi, in Firdausi as kaydniydn 
‘the Royal ones’. 

Ardashir’s victory over the last Arsacid is pictured on a 
rock near Firuzabad (Pi. XI), of which no photographic 
survey had been made; we have already compared a detail 
of it with the sculpture of Gotarzes. The picture consists 
of three pairs of horsemen: to the right Ardashir with 
Ardavan V; in the middle his son Shapur, who, as told 
in the chronicle of Tabari, killed the vizier of Ardavan in 
that battle; and to the left a young page of the king, who 
drags an antagonist from the saddle. All the figures bear 
crest and coat of arms, also on their horses’ armour. In 
' the third century a.d. chivalry and feudalism were com- 
pletely developed in Iran, a thousand years earlier than in 
Europe. The crests identify the figures on various bas-reliefs, 
just as the individual crowns of the kings, compa,red with 
their coins, assign all the sculptures to their rightful owners, 
even in the absence of inscriptions. 

Here the historical event is not cpndensed into one realistic 
and dramatic moment, as, for example, Alexander’s victory 
over Darius III in the famous mosaic of Naples, fout, con- 
trary to the principle of Hellenistic art, is symbolized by 
three tournaments. These single-combats never happened, 
but express the idea in a perfect and unmistakable way 
according to the naive, mythical mind of the peoplp. The 
same principle prevails at Behistun, where Darius puts his 

' NP. sdsdn, not in common language, is said to have also the meaning 
‘beggar’, as kavdtak in MP. is ‘foundling’. 
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foot on the vanquished Gaumata, and where the nine 
‘pseudo-kings’ stand in front of him as prisoners. That 
too never actually happened, but is perfect as a succinct, 
graphic description of the historical and ethical contents of 
the inscription. It is the old oriental principle of the ‘speak- 
ing gesture’, of the symbolical and epical as opposed to the 
dramatic style of Greek art. The triumphal sculpture of 
AnnuBanini at Sarpul, 2,000 years before Darius, is iden- 
tical in principle and details of composition. Behistun is 
not the spontaneous imitation of any such antique work, 
nor is the sculpture of Ardashir ; they are but the continuance 
of, or the relapse into most ancient methods and ideas. 
That observation, valid not only in art but in many other 
spheres, may be generalized. The Sasanian epoch is one of 
reaction of the oriental mind against Hellenism. 

The younger the period, the greater the number of monu- 
ments surviving. But here the monuments are not at all 
equally distributed over the whole epoch, nor over the extent 
of the empire. On the contrary, they are limited to short 
spaces of time and to a few localities. This circumstance, 
from the beginning, reveals something artificial in this move- 
ment; the reaction was not quite spontaneous, and the 
Sasanian art is not a product of the essence of the people. 

There are some twenty rock-sculptures, but with two 
exceptions, viz. one picture of Ardashir west of the Urmiya 
Lake, and the Taq i Bustan near Kirmanshah, all of them lie 
in the province of Pars, and if there are any other pictures 
they can only be expected south of Firuzabad in the same 
province. The date of the sculptures is, with the sole excep- 
tion of th* Taq i Bustan (about a.d. 600), the few years from 
A.D. 224 to 300. This would indicate a local development, 
concentrated into a few years; but that again is contra- 
dicted by the lack of a continuous development of style. 

Up tcinow, an early group, the work of Ardashir 1 , 224-41, 
could be distinguished, followed by a second stage under the 
long reign of Shapur I, and reaching an apogee with the 
only picture of Bahram I, 274-7. After that the vitality 
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diminishes, and already under Bahram II (till 293) a 
complete stagnation begins. But even during the short 
period of ascendance under Shapur I, the art shows no logical 
development. 



Fig. 10. Graffito of Shapur, elder brother of Ardashir I, at Persepolis. 

Recently, three st^ll older graffiti have been discovered 
at Persepolis that allow a deeper insight into the beginnings, 
two of a prince standing. Fig. 10, one of a rider. Compared 
with the coins, one of the Standing figures can be identified — 
not quite certainly on account of the damaged condition of 
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the crest — with Shapur, the elder brother of Ardashir, who 
ruled only three months and is said to have been killed at 
Persepolis by a falling stone. The design could almost be 
Ardashir I himself before becoming a great king. The 
second figure, very similar, perfectly preserved and nicely 
drawn, is their father Papak; and the horseman, an elabo- 
rate design in the style of the later rock-sculptures, is one 
Manuchihr of Stakhr, who according to the arrangement 
of the coins by Sir George Hill is separated from Ardashir I 
only by two generations, Papak and Ardashir IV of Stakhr, 
and hence may be dated approximately a.d. 150- 175. 

These drawings, which anticipate two constituent motives 
of Sasanian art, belong entirely to the realm of painting. 
Supposing the rock-sculptures had been unknown, acquain- 
tance with these drawings would have led no one to expect to 
find them again transfigured into the colossal reliefs. And 
remembering the conclusions drawn from the sculptures of 
the Arsacidan period at Behistim, and from the paintings at 
the Kuh i PQiwaja, we can establish that not only the late 
stage of Sasanian art, the Taq i Bustan, but the rock-sculp- 
ture in its initial stage depends on painting, and that the 
branch of art in which this special style was created and* 
developed was not sculpture but painting. 

The main work of Ardashir’s period is the sculpture at 
Naqsh iJR.ustam, which represents his investiture by the god 
Hormizd. The Iranian conception of the divine right of 
kings, going back to an almost prehistoric period, in Sasanian 
times was clothed with^ a knightly appearance. Just as 
Mkhradates invests his feudal dignitaries, thus, in Sasanian 
art, the.god invests the king with ring and sceptre. The 
attribution to Ardashir, certain by itself, is confirmed by a 
trilingual inscription in Arsacidan and Sasanian Pahlavi, and 
in Greek. Nothing else is Greek in this sculpture, except, at 
best, tlje high relief. The whole idea of it is not dramatic, but 
symbolical, and moreover magic. Both horsemen stand over 
a prostrate enemy, the god on th» devil, characterized by his 
coiffure of snakes, the king on Ardavan, the last Arsacid, 
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marked by his crest. The picture not only wants to tell us 
that Ardashir defeated the Arsacid and was invested with 
supreme power by the grace of Hormizd, but is intended 
to eternalize his victory and his dynasty. 

The composition is absolutely symmetrical. Already in 
Achaemenian art the feeling for symmetry is strong; e.g. at 
Persepolis it leads to the strange repetition of the great tribute 
procession, in its entire development of almost 300 feet, on 
two adjacent sides of the sustaining wall of the great apaddna. 
The same need for symmetry dominates architecture and the 
applied arts. The relief of Ardashir is a classic example of 
what has been called ‘heraldic style’, which was imported as 
a foreign element into ancient Greece from the East via Asia 
Minor. If it appears in Sasanian art in its purest shape, after 
the moderation in which it was employed in Achaemenian 
art, it means a relapse into innate postulates, like the prin- 
ciple of speaking symbolism. 

On a sculpture of Bahram I at Bishapur, with the same 
subject, the symmetry is somewhat softened; at least the 
horses’ heads no longer touch each other. The design of the 
animals, in its entire plasticity, is, to us, an improved natural- 
ism. In this picture Sasanian art culminates, but the pre- 
ceding reliefs do not lead to it in a regular ascending curve. 
Attempts of very different character were made and aban- 
doned; again and again one feels the participation of foreign 
hands. The monument of Bahram is also notable for quite 
a different reason. According to its style and the crown of the 
king, it belongs to Bahram I, and, thus it was described in 
an inscription in the right upper corner. But the name has 
been erased and replaced by that of his youngert brother 
Narseh, who became king only sixteen years later, after 
Bahram’s grandson. The account of his irregular succession 
is given in the inscription of Paikuli, the only really historical 
inscription of the age. This is a rare case of useless falsifica- 
tion,* betraying a deep hatred between the brothers, to 

f 

* Compare the khalif al-Ma*^mun substituting his name for that of 
^Abd al-malik in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 
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which may also be ascribed the intentional mutilation of the 
adjoining sculpture of Bahram II, Narseh’s nephew and 
predecessor. 

This sculpture represents the subjection of some Arab 
tribes not mentioned in history. The king is seen on horse- 
back to the left, the Arabs to the right, introduced, exactly as 
the foreign nations in the tribute procession at Persepolis, by 
a Persian usher, and bringing their tribute of horses and 
camels. The group of men and animals in four planes, the 
figures overlapping each other and forming a congested 
crowd, is quite pictorial. It suffices to contrast the Perse- 
polis tribute procession with the space between the figures 
and its clearness of design, to understand that the principles 
of the Bishapur sculpture are not those of a sculptor. 

The father of Bahram, Shapur I, had won a great success in 
A.D. 260 which he pictured five times, thrice at his residence 
Bishapur: the victory over Valerian, and the capitulation of 
the Roman army. The differences in style between the five 
representations elucidate best how strongly not only foreign 
influences but foreign hands must have been at work in 
Sasanian sculpture. 

The prototype is shown by the gigantic sculpture at Naqsh‘ 
i Rustam: the king on horseback; before him, kneeling and 
begging mercy, the Emperor, whose head is like the portrait 
on his ct)ins; in the background a Roman, standing, whose 
hand the king ^asps. It has been tried in vain to discover 
what historical figure this Roman is meant to represent. As 
a matter of fact, Shapui;’s victory was dubious and not a 
lasting one. The Persian army, finding no resistance except 
at Edes», overflowing and plundering the whole land, be- 
came disorganized to such a degree that weak resistance, 
locally organized, had great issue. A self-appointed leader, 
Kallistos, attacked a Persian corps in Cilicia, took the harem 
of Sh^ur prisoner, and Shapur, in the greatest haste, re- 
turned to Ctesiphon, purchasing his passage through Meso- 
potamia at the cost of all his captured gold. From Rome 
things were quickly restored. Gallienus, the Caesar of the 
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West, conferred the post of Caesar of the East on Odenathus, 
prince of Palmyra. What the picture of Shapur expresses 
by its symbolism is perfecdy clear. The king of kings, having 
captured the Emperor, gives away the Caesarean majesty 
to a man of his choice, in contradiction to the historical 
facts, but as a desire to be realized by the magic of the 
picture. 

In the sculptures of Bishapur the same subject has been 
enlarged. To the right are represented, above three, below 
two groups of footmen, always three together. For the rela- 
tions of Sasanian art to the East these groups are specially 
interesting; for their close similarity, almost identity, with 
groups in Buddhist paintings from Central Asia shows that, 
although Hellenistic as a whole, Asiatic in most of its details, 
this art is not of western Greek, but of Graeco-Bactrian 
origin. To the left, in two larger panels, the cavalry appears. 
The single horsemen are echeloned in such a way that only 
the whole figure and horse of the last one is shown in full; of 
all the others the fore-part only. This pictorial expedient 
gives the illusion of a very large number. That they are all 
identical is an archaic feature, at the same time utterly un- 
*Greek. 

On a second sculpture at Bishapur (PI. XII) the cavalry 
is still better represented. It is really a very large number, 
sixty figures in four rows. Little differences in outfit and 
helmets indicate the foremost figures as men of high rank. 
The scale is less than half life-size, a striking contrast to the 
scale, three times life-size, of Naqsh i Rustam. The little 
figures, in long files between a frame, recall the Roman 
triumphal sculptures, especially those of the triumphal 
columns. The Roman captives built for Shapur the great 
system of roads, bridges, irrigation-works, and dams in 
Khuzistan, the one at Shushtar still called the band i Kaisar. 
It is ordy reasonable to assume that among the prisoners 
there were numbers of masons and sculptors who co-operated 
in creating Shapur’s numerous sculptures. 

How such an army, a great crowd of men, was represented 
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in Achaemenian art may be studied in the great tribute pro- 
cession of Persepolis. The division into parallel zones, the 
exact separation of infantry and cavalry, are the same; the 
framework, left unwrought in Bishapur, is decorated with 
rosettes in Persepolis. The main difference is that in Achae- 
menian art the principles of sculpture dominate; hence the 
figures are clearly spaced, no overlapping occurs, much of 
the ground is shown, everything is clear; there are no pic- 
torial effects. The armies of Shapur are the Old Persian 
forms in Graeco-Bactrian dress. 

The picture of the horsemen was a detail of a very large 
sculpture which represents the whole army. As in Persepolis, 
the one side is occupied by the troops, waiting inactively, 
as mere spectators, the other side by the tribute-bearers 
(PI. XII). Apparently Romans and Persians are mixed; 
the physical types, costumes, armour are scarcely correct, 
and the unfinished state of many of the details makes it 
difficult to interpret the various objects which the soldiers 
are carrying. They look more like spoil than tribute. The 
main scene (PI. XI), showing Shapur and Valerian, is put 
in the middle, corresponding to the second zone from below. 
By this disposition, in the vertical axis of the picture a void is * 
produced which cuts the whole in two parts, most ungainly. 
Such a thing would be unthinkable in Hellenistic art, and is 
only possible where a picture is regarded not as an artistic 
unit but as a narrative. It is another relapse into old oriental 
methods, the more striking as the Hellenistic style of the 
details demands the unity qf the whole, and stands in unmiti- 
gated contradiction to the composition. 

A comparison of the two middle pieces of the large pictures 
illuminates the differences of style that prove the artificial 
character of all these works. To the prototype, as represented 
by Naqsh i Rustam, two Persian dignitaries are here added 
to the rjght, further a little Victory that crowns the king, a 
cheap Hellenistic symbol already used in the Gotarzes sculp- 
ture at Behistun, and a dead enemy under the horse. This 
really ought to be the same Valerian who is kneeling before 
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the king, but symbolizes the ‘Roman’ in general and has the 
same magic significance as in the picture of Ardashir’s in- 
vestiture: to make the triumph permanent. The Roman 
protege, here, is conducted by the king to meet Valerian. 
Both pictures are essentially the same, but the design of the 
second has much more movement and freedom: it is 
superior to such a degree that, if by chance it were an un- 
dated mythical subject, and not one and the same historical 
event, one would not attribute both to the same time. The 
differences in style must be the work of artists of different 
origin who had to execute a prescribed task. 

Many of the details also show the changed style, but un- 
changed spirit. In the second row (PI. XIII), for example, 
soldiers who, in spite of their Mongoloid exterior, most prob- 
ably are meant to be Roman legionaries, are leading, as spoil 
or as tribute, a pair of lions, in the row below an elephant 
and a horse. In Persepolis the Armenians are seen bring- 
ing horses, the Khuzians a lioness turning back furiously 
to her cubs. The idea is old and similar, the execution 
modernized and foreign. 

Or take the picture of a chariot. It ought to be that of the 
‘ emperor, and reminds one of a portable sella curulis, but 
is scarcely correctly drawn. The right horse is far in front, 
the left one so far back that it does not appear to draw the 
chariot. Both cover a tribute-bearer in the background, 
whose action is not connected with the chariot, whereas, 
in the original iconographic scheme, his place ought to be 
taken by the leader of the chariot.^ How this motive is treated 
in Persepolis is shown by a section from the tribute of the 
Syrians: several planes are already used by this pld sculp- 
ture, but the projection of two horses and one man into the 
low relief is masterly; a difficult problem is solved to per- 
fection under the coercion of space and material, as a real 
sculptor only can solve it. The same motive at Bish^pur, on 
the contrary, looks hke the sketch for a painting, executed 
exceptionally in stone. The correspondence of the composi- 
tion in spite of that different character is striking. 
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Another rock-sculpture at Bishapur represents the triumph 
over an Indian people. The historical circumstances are not 
mentioned, neither in Roman nor in Eastern sources. But 
already Ardashir had made conquests in the East, and Sha- 
pur, who assumed the title of ‘king of kings of Eran’ most 
probably enlarged them. In that picture a groom is leading 
the king’s saddle-horse (PI. XII), a subject also occurring 
among the sculptures of Persepolis. The comparison teaches 
the same. The Sasanian style is sketchy, conceaHng and 
leaving in the dark many things. In Persepolis we admire 
the artistic honesty; everything is clear. 

In the middle of the Indian triumph is Shapur on the 
throne. The sculpture is only half-finished; the crown is 
meant to be a broadly projecting, turreted crown, sur- 
mounted by a globe. What looks like the three heads of a 
trimurti is in reality the king’s face between two puffs of curls. 
We have touched on the subject of the projection already 
when discussing the painting of the king at the Kuh i Khwaja. 
Achaemenian art knows only the profile view of the highly 
ceremonious scene. On the Bactrian coins we can observe 
the gradual transition from pure profile over three-quarter to 
full front view. In Sasanian art the last scheme occurs again 
on a much destroyed sculpture of Shapur I at Naqsh i 
Rustam and on one of Bahram II at Naqsh i Bahram; it is 
rather common in the industrial art of the late Sasanian and 
early Muhammedan periods. The Bactrian provenance is, 
in this case, very safely proved. The effect of full front view 
with knees asunder is barjbarous, but intentional. In the 
oldest oriental art the front view, almost exclusively used for 
heads of demons, protective or mahgnant, and for lions, is 
always apotropaic; to repulse, frighten. The pure side view 
of all other pictures is harmless; it is looked at, as a story is 
heard. The front view of the heads speaks to the onlooker, it 
assails Ipm. There are two reasons for representing par- 
ticularly the king in front view. He is the natural centre 
of the picture, and the feeling for*symmetry demands this 
centre to be drawn in strict symmetry. At the same time. 
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the terror must be expressed which the sight of the oriental 
ruler inspires. Although it has passed through the. medium 
of Greek art, this picture is thoroughly Asiatic. 

If the assertion that Sasanian art is a reaction of the oriental 
mind against Hellenism is true, we ought also to make similar 
observations in architecture. Not a few ruins are known, 
most of them badly destroyed and unexplored by excavation, 
all of them, even the most insignificant ones, called palaces, 
none a temple: a most improbable state ipso facto. 

Long ago, after having been the first time in Qasr i Shirin, 
the idea struck me that the ruin called ^udr-qapu, ‘four-gates’, 
might be a fire-temple. It could not be a palace, for the large 
palace of Khusroy II, of quite a different type, stands at its 
side. It is a domed building, and the Arab authors mention 
the emblems on the domes of Sasanian fire- temples; the dome 
rises free in the middle of a court, as if separated by a temenos 
from the profane outer world. 

The only building comparable, then, was the temple of the 
sun-god in Hatra, not exactly Iranian, but Arabic, and not 
a real fire-temple, but also a square, vaulted room with the 
emblems of the sun-god on the lintel of the door, and, as a 
* sure sign of its religious character, surrounded by a narrow, 
vaulted passage, a ^krypta’, like, for example, the temple of 
Nemausus and Plotina at Nimes. The Romans mention 
it when speaking of the sieges of Hatra by Tsajan and 
Septimius Severus. The type is related to some Nabataean 
temples of pre-Muhammedan Arabs, and relations to Iran 
were quite possible. 

This reasoning was right. In 1923 Sir Percy Loraine 
showed me a place in the Shahriyar district, called Takht i 
Rustam, Rustam’s throne (PI. XV). It is a natural pyra- 
mid of basalt on which is built, at a third of its height, 
one platform, and a^second on its summit. The platforms 
measure about 60 feet square and from 12 to 18 f^et high, 
and are constructed, seemingly without mortar, of a stone 
that breaks in flat, bricM-shaped pieces, sometimes of con- 
siderable size. The technique, not observed in Sasanian 
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but in Arsacidan ruins, although perhaps due to local con- 
ditions,, can be considered as Arsacidan. 

The ruins mark a Mazdian place of worship, as, for certain 
ceremonies, ‘high-places’ were used; Herodotus also men- 
tions them. Of the sanctity of the place a little modem 
imdmzdde near the lower platform is witness: an example 
of Sir William Ramsay’s ‘law of the persistence of worship’, 
for which there are countless proofs. 



Fig. II. High-place and lower temple of Kale i Dukhtar, Khurasan. 


The same combination of high-places and lower temple 
occurs in the ruins of Kale i Dukhtar, the ‘Princess’ castle’ 
in Khurasan, Fig. ii. Here the lower structure has the* 
normal appearance of a Sasanian temple: clumsy walls of 
mbble in thick mortar, a high parabolic cupola, constmcted 
over a square room with four large arched openings and 
resting on primitive bridging of the angles, and around 
the central room a narrow passage. All the later discoveries 
tended to confirm the cpnclusion that they are all fire- 
temples. The last proof was furnished by the temple on 
the Kuh»i Khwaja, dated from the first century, where we 
unearthed in the central room the base of the altar and, 
near by, found the overturned stone altar. 

That altar has the Arsacidan sh^e known also from 
Babylojiia and Assyria: a cylindrical or double-conical shaft 
on a few steps, serving as a basis, and the same steps reversed 
as top, with a cavity for the fire. T^ie Sasanian altars, known 
so far from pictures only, resemble the Arsacidan, if of stone. 
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but with higher proportions; if of metal, they consist of a 

large brazier on a tripod, sometimes with a central support. 

The name of the ruin at Qasr i Shirin, iudr-qapu, is Kurdish 
and means ‘four-gates’ or ‘quadruple-gate’. In Fars the 
usual name of the ruins of the same description is cdr-tdq, ‘four 
arches, gates’. The designation is perfectly natural, as the 
ruins consist of four arches, and yet it means more, viz. a term 
of architecture. The word resembles ddr-suq, an Arabicized 
Old Persian word, understood as ‘four bazars’, but originally 
‘four-cornered, quadrangle’, at the same time ‘forum, market- 
place’; or (dr-juy, ‘four canals’, mod. hand, for the water- 
cisterns or ‘castella’ usually placed where two canals cross 
each other. * To these terms belongs cdr-tdq. 

A building of the same class exists at Firuzabad. On a high 
square substructure of hewn blocks — a rare thing in Sasanian 
architecture — with four flights of steps, once stood a cupola 
resting on four corner piers. The building is mentioned in 
ihtVzh\2iviKdrndmakiArtaxsir, ‘Res gestae Artaxaris’; a short 
description is given by Tabari from the Sasanian ‘Book of 
Lords’, and a more explicit one by some early geographers. 
The building is unanimously attributed to Ardashir I, but two 
' distinct subjects are partly confused: the great palace of 
Ardashir some miles outside the town, with a warm spring in 
its forecourt, and the temple inside the town on the platform. 
Tabari calls the palace tirbdl, whereas according to the 
description — and etymology — the expression clearly applies 
to the temple. The word tirbdl, in Arabic, can stand for the 
terminus of a racecourse, but otherwise is exclusively used 
for this building. In spite of its Arabic appearance, it might 
be a loan-word from the Pahlavi, singular to tardbil,^ taken 
as an Arabic ‘broken plural’, from Greek tetrapylon, quad- 
ruple gate, Kurdish cudr-qapu, NP. £dr-tdq\ about a.d. 224 
a temple in the far distant Firuzabad had the Greek name 
tetrapylon. 

’ Cp. the Nabat. term or Kr)S73“1 for the temples, which 

resemble the Iranian. 

^ [Ca. 600 A.D. trb'l occurs as //£t;’r>NP. talar ‘hall’ in Tphl.] 
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On the foundation and history of the fire-temples literature 
contains considerable and, where we can check it, correct 
information. In the valley of Gira, between Firuzabad and 
Kazarun, I found, besides other remains, the ruins of two 



larger and two smaller fire-temples, to be ascribed on 
account of some details of plan and construction to the 
middle Sasanian period. Figs. 12 and 13. Their history 
we learn through Tabari, from the Sasanian prosaic Shdh- 
name. ^ahram V Gor, the son of queen Suzan, had a vizier 
Mihrnarseh son of Buraza, knowV to the Byzantines, Theo- 
phanes and Sokrates, as Narsaios. The village Burazgun 
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and the River Buraza still bear the name of the father; 
the son is called ‘the sage of his age’, like some other 
Persian viziers, but never a king. The father, whom a 
late legend has completely transformed into myth, was a 
Vefagdn, or Gewpuhr, of the Hyrcanian house of Gotarzes. 



The feudal system having been abolished by Arda^hir, the 
hereditary princes henceforth appear as viziers and ministers. 
Mihmarseh had three sons, Zervandadh, Mahgushnasp, and 
— corrupt in Tabari, but to be supplied from Dinawari — 
GSdarz, minister of war. Now Tabari relates that Mihrnar- 
seh founded four villages in the valley of Gira, district 
Shapur, each with a fire-temple, the first called Fardz-tnard- 
dvar-xvaddy, ‘Come near to me, lord’ — ^possibly surviving in 
Farashband, the modern name of one of the ruins — the three 
others dedicated to and named after his sons. In coimexion 
with them he planned three gardens, one with 1 2,000 palms, 
one with 12,000 olive-treefj, one with 12,000 cypresses. At 
the time of either Tabari or his immediate source, Ibn al- 
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MuqafFa', about 800, the properties were still flourishing and 
in possession of the family. There is no reason to doubt that 
the four ruins of fire- temples in Gira are those of the four fire- 
temples founded by Mihmarseh. 

The holy fires burnt in strictly closed rooms and were care- 
fully sustained; but there were from old a few, called axvaris- 
nik, ‘needing no food’, and regarded as miraculous, like the 
oil-springs of Baku and Damghan, both attested in the 
Sasanian period, and already in Arsacidan time, and prob- 
ably first mentioned under Alexander, Masjid i Sulaiman, 
of world-wide modem fame as the location of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. 

The architectonic type of the temples, then, is Arsacidan 
and Sasanian, with no apparent relation to the older types 
of Achaemenian, but possibly to the Nabataean and Meso- 
potamian temples. The origin still remains obscure; but the 
adoption of a new or essentially altered type was evidently 
connected with the general introduction of vaiflting during 
the early Hellenistic period, and the cupola on squinches over 
a square room is genuinely Iranian; for it is met with every- 
where in rustic building and is totally distinct from the 
Roman system of vaulting, where the cupola originates from * 
the circular room. 

The Sasanian fire-temple survives xmder a changed pur- 
pose. Tlje great sanctuaries of the Shi’ite Imams, in 'Iraq 
and Iran, reproduce faithfully, though in modernized shape, 
the Sasanian fire-temple:*the cupola over the square room as 
tomb-chamber, the cenotaph at the place of the fire-altar, a 
vaulted passage around, for the tawwdf—v/zHJdng three times 
around tlje sepulchre — and the monumental gateway. 

Private buildings are not yet known, except those recently 
excavated by the Metropolitan Museum’s expedition in Old 
Shiraz. All the other large ruins are connected with royal 
residences. Just as the Achaemenids did not live in Perse- 
polis, but in Susa and Babylon, the Sasanids usually resided 
in Ctesiphon, near Baghdad. TheVuins of the Tdq i Kisrd are 
well known. 
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Tdq is a Persian word for arch, interchangeable with ewdn, 
which has the same meaning as OP, apaddna, ‘royal audience 
hall’. Kisrd is the general Arabic name for the Sasanids, de- 
rived from the names of Khusroy I and II, and assimilated to 
the Arabic form for the Roman Caesars, qaisar\ there were 
the qaydsira in the West, the akdsira in the East. It is only 
natural if the later Arabs believe that one of the two Khus- 
roys, Kisra, built the Tdq i Kisrd; but their date, a.d. 550- 
600, does not fit. The true information is found in the old 
historical book of Hamza al-Isfahani, first half of the tenth 
century: T have read in a book, translated by Ibn al- 
Muqaffa ', that the ewdn still existing at Ctesiphon was built by 
Shapur I, son of Ardashir’. Ibn al-Muqaffa', the translator 
of the Sasanian Xuddy-ndmak, on which Tabari and others, 
indirectly also Firdausi, are based, is the very authority on 
Sasanian tradition. The notice is undoubtedly authentic. 
And if Hamza adds ‘but that is not right, as the mdbedhdn- 
mobedh Umedh assured me, for, the khalif al-Mansur de- 
stroyed that palace, and what is called ewdn to-day was built 
by Khusroy H’, the great Mobedh, a man coimected with 
the composition of the Denkart, is mistaken. It is a typical 
' example ofreconciling contradictory information. The story 
of the khahf’s attempt to destroy the Sasanian palace is 
famous, but we know that it was too difficult and too expen- 
sive to be accomplished. The mobedhs are a not very reliable 
source of history. 

The Taq i Kisra is impressive by its gigantic dimensions. 
The hall is more than 75 feet wide, almost 1 50 feet deep, and 
the original height of the arch was about 90 feet. But on closer 
inspection, one is struck that no attempt is made tq,reconcile 
the enormous hole of the vault with the wall of the facade, 
and that this wall is a complete mystification, a blind with 
no building behind it. The details are just as faulty as 
the whole. The blin^ arcades stop dead at the gre^t hole, 
the units are not even complete in themselves, but simply cut 
through, equally at the ^uter end of the wall, where the 
arcade of the lower story remains incomplete. The three 
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double-stories of arcades have no common vertical axes, a 
disposition indispensable in such a type of decorative archi- 
tecture. Every single observation reveals that a Hellenistic 
facade, like that of a Roman theatre or a septizonium, has been 
imitated without understanding its essence and nature. It is 
a Persian building in European masquerade, in a garb made 
by a bad tailor, or, better, bought second-hand; a monument 
of artistic dishonesty. And that is the great palace of the 
Khosroes. 

About twenty years older are the palaces of Firuzabad, 
built by Ardashir previous to his victory over Ardavan, a.d. 
224, in the distant province of Ears, before there were close 
connexions with 'Iraq and the West. The relation between 
Cyrus’ Pasargadae and Darius’ Persepolis is a very similar 
case. And just as Pasargadae is entirely Iranian, so Firu- 
zabad shows the unadulterated Persian style, which was 
handsome and became exchanged under Shapur for a 
counterfeit. 

Ardashir’s castle (PI. XIV) stands on the summit of a high 
mountain near Firuzabad, on a plateau from which drop 
vertical precipices. The plateau forms the main court, once 
encircled by walls; at the narrow side staircases, in two huge ’ 
square towers, lead up to a higher level, occupied by vaulted 
chambers around a httle court. And again on a higher level 
stands the castle proper: a barrel-vault of 45 feet span, as 
wide as the nave of our largest cathedrals, and behind it 
the throne-hall, a square room covered by a mighty cupola, 
the whole building one hqge round tower of 100 feet dia- 
meter. In front of the open ewdn there is a free space with 
the remans of a seat, a throne, from which one overlooked 
the whole land. When I was there, in spring, light clouds 
were hanging below over the deep gorge in which the 
Buraza river runs. If the famous Ta^ i Kisra at Ctesiphon 
is a tl^patrical fake worthy of a Potemkin, this castle of 
Ardashir is a castle of the Holy Grail. 

On the outside of the round ft)wer narrow salients and 
recesses alternate, derived from slightly projecting towers of 
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fortification walls which already in Achaemenian architec- 
ture had become a mere wall-decoration. That is .the way 
a good architectonic idea ought to originate: a primarily 
practical form generalized by long habitude. The recesses, 
in older style terminated by a straight cornice with dentil, 
are in Sasanian style connected by small arches, the dentils 
of which still indicate their origin (PI. XV). The palace 
of Firuzabad shows the motive in better preservation. This 
artistic treatment of large exterior walls is quite equal to the 
Greek idea of engaged colonnades or arcades, whether it was 
used in simple or somewhat richer rhythm. Fortunately, 
after the aberration of Ctesiphon, the genuine style again 
breaks through, and was continued in Muhammedan archi- 
tecture. 

The place for Ardashir’s palace, outside the town, was 
chosen in order to include, in its forecourt, the marvellous 
warm spring there, whose waters pour forth, always with the 
same force and the same moderate temperature. A grove of 
myrtles, up to 15 feet high, surrounds the pond, and emits in 
spring an overpowering scent. 

The great parabolic vault in Firuzabad opens between the 
two wings of the front which, perfectly logically, are the sup- 
porting walls of large barrel-vaults, perpendicular to the 
main vault, that take up its lateral pressure. These walls are 
decorated at the foot with a row of small niches, and of higher 
ones on a higher level. If these niches terminated at some 
distance from the parabohc opening, the architectonic idea 
was all right. On the sides of the palace, where there is no 
opening, the same narrow and high salients and recesses are 
used as at the castle on the mountain. 

The plan (PI. XVI) consists of: the entrance, the ‘porte’; 
the square throne-hall with a high cupola; this room is 
redundantly repeated, right and left, only for symmetry’s 
sake, a strong feeling that led to the idea of laying a trans- 
verse axis through the main axis of the building. Behind this 
front part of the palace,^ the sarai, extends die harem, the 
dwelling quarter with vaulted chambers around an interior 
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square courtyard. The entrance from the main throne-hall 
leads through an open ewdn which has its counterpart in the 
opposite wall. 

These Sasanian buildings look very different from the 
Achaemenian, in consequence of the changed material, stone 
and mortar, and of the resulting vaulting. But the disposition 
of the rooms, which depends upon the manner of daily life, is 
not changed. The broad portico of Persepolis, with its colon- 
nade, has become a deep vault; the hypostyle hall, oblong in 
Pasargadae, square in Persepolis, has become the cupola over 
the square room. The need for symmetry that, already in 
Achaemenian architecture, caused the change of oblong 
room into square, has caused in Firuzabad the threefold 
repetition of the same room. All the essentials are un- 
changed; in a later garb, it is the old palace. 

The entire plan is primeval-Iranian. It was common, as 
the rock- tombs teach, already in the Median and pre-Median 
epoch, and lives up to the present day in rustic and rural 
architecture. Where there is no wood, as in eastern Iran, one 
can observe the transition from wood column and ceiling to 
vaulting, from the Achaemenian to the Sasanian variety. 
Vaulting in clay, not even sun-dried brick, requires narrow * 
and deep rooms without considerable span. But as soon as 
a little wood is available, e.g. in Nashtafun or Ruy Khwaf, 
districts next to the Afghan frontier where pine-trees grow, 
wood structure is preferred. 

Such a peasant’s house consists of an open room between 
two closed rooms on one side of a walled-in court. Greater or 
richer families have the luxury of two such houses opposed 
on the same court. With that disposition, the plan of the 
palace of Firuzabad is reached. Larger villages, with some 
traffic, have small caravansarais, where the same group of 
rooms is repeated on the four sides of t^e court. The result is 
the ‘criiciform plan’, with four ewdns on a court, of the 
mosques and madrasas of Muhammedan Persia. 

Enlarged into unbelievable dJhiensions, the same poor 
peasant’s house constitutes the great palace of the successors 
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of Harun al-Rashid at Samarra, which reproduces, three 
hundred times larger, the palace of Ardashir. The distance 
from the entrance vault to the back of the inner court, 
300 feet in Firuzabad, is almost exactly one mile. While 
everything is enlarged and multiplied accordingly, the dis- 
position remains unaltered: at the right place are the throne- 
rooms, but, with demand for symmetry becoming more 
imperative, not only repeated right and left, but four times 
in the shape of a cross. 

Even down to recent stages of Muhammedan architecture 
the old type prevailed, not as palace, but as madrasa. The 
madrasa at Khargird (PI. XVII), built in the middle of 
the fifteenth century by Qiwam al-din, the great architect 
of the Timurid Shahrokh,^ again reproduces exactly the 
plan of the palace of Firuzabad. The entrance vault, no 
longer the scene of public audiences, has been reduced to 
a great porch; the throne-hall, without a king, no longer 
dominates the plan of the madrasa, but has kept its two 
repetitions right and left; the house proper around the court, 
where now many students live instead of the king and his 
harem, has been increased; to the two ewdns in the main 
‘ axis two others have been added in the transverse axis , of 
the court. 

For the history of Muhammedan architecture these de- 
velopments are fundamental. In Iran there is nocessential 
distinction between mosque, madrasa, and caravansarai; 
they all descend directly from the same old Iranian house, 
differing only in accessories adapted to the special purpose. 
After the middle Seljuk epoch, the madrasa, created us a 
political institution by Nizam al-mulk, the greatt vizier of 
AlpArslan and MaUkshah, was transferred to the West. Of 
his own many buildings, only one, at Khargird, still exists, 
while another, at Bag^idad, has disappeared. From litera- 
ture we know a few early madrasas in Syria; the olde?t exist- 
ing example of the type, built as a hospital, is the Muristan 
of Nur al-din at Damascv/s. From Syria the cruciform plan 
* Who also built the G^harshad mosque at Mashhad. 
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passed into Egypt. The Iranian origin of this type has some- 
times been suspected, more often denied. There can be no 
doubt about its eminently Iranian character. 

The movements in architecture which we have followed 
into much younger times, to show that they were not 
ephemeral, but fundamental and lasting, teach the same 
lesson as the study of sculpture: the Sasanian period is one of 
reaction. But that reaction is not very vigorous, more a 
casting off of Hellenistic thoughts that never had been 
integrally absorbed. The action of Hellenism was highly 
aggressive, the reaction was more the relapse into old prin- 
ciples that had never entirely ceased to live. 

Since about a.d. 50 the female line of the Arsacids, the 
Atropatians, had come to the throne, in the religious sphere, 
too, a reaction had set in — ^perhaps aroused by the beginning 
of Christian and gnostic propaganda — that was terminated 
only after 300 years, and resulted in the organization of the 
Sasanian established church, the full triumph of the very 
oldest Magism of Atropatene. Of Zarathustrianism little can 
be discovered in that church. One of the many incidents in 
the movement was the writing down of the Awesta. T\icDen- ' 
kart, itself a remnant of that encyclopaedic work, contains two 
notices of this event. ^ The first attempt, under Volagases I, 
in Arsacidan script, cannot have been much more than a 
mnemonic help supplementary to oral tradition committed 
to memory. Under Ardashir I this first Arsacidan text was 
transcribed into Sasanian script, together with a redaction 
of the contents. Shapur I added translations from Greek, 
Syriac, anjd Indian, thus creating a kind of encyclopaedia of 
general knowledge. Shapur H, less than 100 years later, 
evidently because oral tradition was completely wanting at 
his time, ordered the invention of a special script, which we 
call A^yestic, for the books written m the dead dialects, 
proclaimed the whole work as the only vahd canon, and 

' One on the first page of Book IV from the time of Khusroy I, the 
other at the end of Book III from the ninth century. 
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interdicted every other doctrine. Therewith, the whole 
development was closed, although, under Khusroy I, sixth 
century, a new commentary was written. Thus already 
under Shapur II all intellectual life became paralysed, and 
Sasanian literature reveals a poverty of mind almost incon- 
ceivable and rarely attained elsewhere. 

The author of the redaction of the Awesta under Ardashir, 
and probably at the same time the reorganizer of the new 
church, is called in the Denkart passages Tansar, and is high- 
priest. In Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of Tabaristan a letter of 
his to a prince of Tabaristan is preserved, which Ibn Isfandi- 
yar introduces as a translation by Ibn al-MuqafFa‘ from the 
Pahlavi original. The contents of the letter prove beyond 
doubt that it is indeed a translation, not an invention; but its 
historical milieu is that of the late, not of the early, Sasanian 
period. The treatise is an apology for Ardashir’s, that is 
Tansar’s, rehgious reforms in answer to the reproaches of the 
Tabari prince, and is sometimes so awkward that it must be 
based on genuine material. Another late Sasanian book, the 
Ardavirdz-ndmak, also deals with T ansar’s reform. The saintly 
reformer wins back the lost pure doctrine by going up to 
' heaven and down to hell, during a long intoxication by 
hashish. The relationship of that story with Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, which has long since attracted attention, is the book’s 
only merit. Though here the author is called 4rdaviraz 
instead of Tansar, it is no contradiction, for Tansar is a 
proper name and Ardaviraz an honorific, meaning approxi- 
mately ‘reformer of the moral law’. 

There are three inscriptions in Pars that are closely related 
to these problems and very possibly to the person 9f Tansar. 
The first, more than eighty lines long, but much damaged, is 
to the right of the sculpture of Shapur’s triumph over 
Valerian at Naqsh i Rustam; the bust of a beardless digni- 
tary, a high-priest, is figured over it. Ten years ago I dis- 
covered a second copy of that inscription, somewhat better 
preserved, added to a sci/ipture of Bahram II at Sar-Mash- 
had. The end of the same inscription is written once more 
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beside the sculpture of Ardashir I at Naqsh i Rajab ne*ar 
Persepolis. Together they give a text, with many small and 
also some very large gaps, which originally must have had 
over 2,000 words, and of which the deciphering is still in- 
complete. 

The author calls himself by several high titles, but re- 
mains anonymous. That is not astonishing. Already the 
Byzantine Theophylakt says ( i . g, 6) ^ Kardarigan — replacing 
the name of a Persian general — is a tide, for the Persians 
love to cadi themselves by their title only’. And until titles 
were abolished a few years ago, prominent persons were 
generally known solely by their title. The author of the 
inscriptions, beside other honorific predicates, is high-priest, 
high-judge, and, from the place of his three inscriptions, he 
must have been governor of Pars. His main designation is 
Karter-Ohormizd, i.e. Karter of the king Hormizd I, and 
Karter must be connected with Theophylakt’s Kardarigan 
and similar titles of varied age,* which all signify, as far as it 
can be established, ‘major-domo, vice-regent’. The Karter 
appears once more in the Paikuli inscription, dated in a.d. 
293, since it tells the history of Narseh’s victory over his 
grand-nephew Bahram III. In his own inscriptions, which* 
must be previous to Paikuli, he does not yet speak of Bahram 
III and Narseh, but says that he served under five kings: 
Ardashir I, Shapur I, Hormizd I, Bahram I and H, who 
overwhelmed him with eminence and honours. Therefore 
he must have been in official position from about 230 to 
293, and must have been at least eighty when he wrote his 
inscriptions, ninety when he took sides with Narseh. 

The remarkable inscription deals with religious questions. 
One passage, unfortunately isolated by gaps, speaks of the 
‘[Zandjik (Manichaeans), Jews, Shamans, Brahmans, Naza- 
raeans, Christians, and what [other religions there are]’. 
This passage receives light from a story in the chronicle of the 
Armenian Elishe Vardapet. After the Armenian rebellion 

* Cp. Bab. qardupatu ; the title of the ma^is Gaumata inTrogus, corrupted 
into {C)oropasta, to be read Cordopata; Arab, qahramdn; cp. AMI.v. 134 ff. 
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under Yazdegerd II, 438-57, the great mobedh, in a speech, 
gives an historical recapitulation, and quotes the echct of a 
king Shapur, which — almost with the words of Frederick 
the Great, ‘in my country every man may go to heaven after 
his own fashion’ — forbids every religious persecution: ‘the 
Magus, the Manichaean, the Jew, and the Christian, and 
what other sects there are, shall live in peace according to 
their religion’. The words, which the Armenian must have 
from a copy of the original document, cannot belong to 
Shapur II, as has been assumed, for they contradict the 
highly intolerant edict with which that king introduced the 
newly written Awesta: ‘Now, after the world has seen Our 
book. We will no longer tolerate anybody’s heterodoxy; that 
shall be Our untiring endeavour.’ The Denkart adds, ‘and he 
acted accordingly’, and we know of his persecutions of 
Christians. The words, accordingly, were those of Shapur I, 
and his edict is contemporary with the passage in the inscrip- 
tion of the Karter, who possibly composed it. Inscription 
and Armenian text complete each other. 

The Karter further tells that he prayed to the gods for a 
token confirming his actions, and that he saw — seemingly in 
• a vision — the reward and punishment of humanity in heaven 
and hell. The vision recalls a type of sepulchral inscription 
as represented in a short — but perhaps the oldest of this type 
— Aramaic inscription of a priest of the moon-god o^Nerab.^ 
There the dying priest has a comforting vision: ‘and with my 
eyes what do I see? Children of the fourth generation.’ The 
Karter, by his vision, is fortified in his belief which, from the 
tenor of the whole inscription, means the religion he bad 
restored, and which people from all the provinces of the em- 
pire had accepted by tens of thousands. All this approaches 
so closely the contents of the letter of Tansar and the Arda- 
viraz book that I expect — once the decipherment is finished 
— to find that the anonymous author of the three inscrip- 
tions is the very same Tansar, reformer of rehgion under 
Ardashir and Shapur. 

* Cooke, JV. Sem. Inscr., n. 65, pp. 189 ft 
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To the religious tolerance of the first Sasanids their atti- 
tude towards Manichaeism testifies: that Shapur, at the 
request of his brother Peroz, received Mani in audience on 
his coronation day, and accepted the dedication of the 
Shdhpuhrakdn book; that Peroz, as governor of Bactria, pro- 
tected Mani and represented himself on his coins in adoration 
before ‘Buddha the god’.^ This tolerance was also to the 
advantage of the propagation of Christianity. 

The chronicle of Arbela^ records that Christianity had 
very early taken root in the regions around the Persian Gulf. 
Kashkar = S. 'Iraq, Mesene = Basra-Muhammera, Susa, 
RewArdashir = Bushire, and, on the Arabian side, Qatr = 
Bahrain were organized as bishoprics as early as a.d. 225. 

From this time date some monuments on the island of 
Kharg, near Bushire and opposite Bahrain,^ a small coral- 
bank with good water and some vegetation, to-day inhabited 
by a few people, mostly negroes who fish for pearls and cut 
stone. Kharg is Ptolemy’s Anhakia or ‘Alexander’s Island’, 
a rather enigmatical name, and probably Pliny’s Aracha 
(vi. Ill) ‘with a very high mountain, sanctuary of Neptune’. 
To-day a fine Imamzade of a descendant of Husain is the 
successor of the old temple. 

The ruins were first described by Karsten Niebuhr about 
1760, but remained unappreciated. Some sixty tombs are 
cut into ‘the side of the coral bank; many may have dis- 
appeared as the result of quarrying. Most of them are plain 
and undecorated, but some of them still bear — probably all 
of them originally bore — ^crosses, and a few show traces of 
obliterated Syriac inscriptions in vertical columns. These 
are Christian tombs. 

Two only are conspicuous by their architecture (Pis. 
XVIII and XIX). Their front, with pilasters and niches, 

' Mem. Arch. Surv. India, 38; Herzfeld, KusH.-Sasan. Coins, p. 30 f. 

^ Sacliau, Abhdlg. Preuss. Ak. d. W., 1915, 6, and Z- Ausbr. d. Christ, 
ibid., 1919, I. I 

^ Capt. A. H. Stiffe, ‘Pers. Gulf Notes, Kharag Island’, JRGS. xii, 
1898, pp. 179 ff., with map, surv. Lieut. Anderson, B.E., 1838. 
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Hellenistic in structure, strange and un-Greek in detail, 
shows some affinities to Ardashir’s buildings at Firuzabad, 
which would assign the work to the third century. This 
date is confirmed by the plans. They are catacombs for up 
to fifty burials. We know a number of similar catacombs 
or other tomb-structures with the same interior disposition 
from Petra, Mada’in Salih in Arabia, near Jerusalem, and 
in Palmyra, some of the latter examples dating from the 
middle of the third century. ^ 

The catacombs consist of a broad ante-room, which has 
three niches with three loculi each in both its short sides. 
This ante-room opens through three arches into the main 
chamber, which has five of the same niches on each side. The 
main sepulchre is in the background. In the other catacomb 
its opening is arranged sideways, and the middle of the back 
wall is occupied by a much-damaged sculpture, on which the 
large figure of a woman on a kline can just be distinguished, 
with some much smaller servants. The whole subject, pos- 
ture, and arrangement is known from Palmyra. 

These monuments of a limited art are not unpretentious. 
Measured against Roman catacombs, the works of such a 
far-away region merit notice. But greater is the historical 
interest: the propagation of Christendom on its way to India 
at such an early time. The men who made these tombs, like 
all people of the Gulf, must have been connected ^with the 
Indian trade, as described about a,d. ioo by the anonymous 
writer of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, or at the time of 
Justinian by Kosmas Indikopleustes. 

Judaism, too, took advantage of the tolerance of the 8asa- 
nids, and has left a few old monuments. The best known 

* Palmyra: from Sobemheim’s and Otzen’s survey with Strzygowski, 
Orient od Rom?', cp. Halabiyya in Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise, ii, fig. 345 
and pi. Lxxv; Petra: e.g. Briinnow-Domaszewski, Prov. Arabia i, figs. 
222, 226, 240, 41 1, 428, 443; Mada’in Salih: Jaussen-Savignac, Miss. 
Arch, en Arabic, i, figs. 157, 17^, 178, 183; Jerusalem: E. Brandenburg, 
Felsarchitecturbeijerus., 1926, tombs 24-6,28 Sanhedrin, 27 near Onufidos 
Monastery, 29 Kidron valley, cp. 30-9. 
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is a tomb in Hamadjin, universally called Esther’s tomb 
(PI. XX) . It is a simple structure, impressive, if it were not 
for its commonplace environments. The building has been 
restored more than once in recent times. The oldest part 
is the underground tomb-chamber with a small opening 
in the summit of its vault, and two wooden cenotaphs, of 
which one is old, of the Mongol period, the other supposed 
to be a modern imitation of the original which was sold. 
The mother of two brothers, both bearing the title Jamal 
al-daula, one of them minister of finances to the sultan 
Arghun Khan, had these cenotaphs made in 1602 Alex, or 
A.D. 1291. The tomb is mentioned already 100 years before 
by the great traveller Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela. Hence 
1,500 years after Esther’s time people beheved that the 
queen was buried there. 

Even if there were an historical figure behind the legendary 
Esther there would be one strong objection against the identi- 
fication of the tomb. The locality of the book of Esther is 
Susa, not Agbatana-Hamadan. But we can even positively 
prove whose tomb it is. 

There is a Pahlavi pamphlet which bears the title ^Shahrhd 
e ErdrC, the Lands of Iran, but deals only with its towns. Now, ' 
the Bundahishn, in a chapter ‘on the nature of the moun- 
tains’, quotes as its source the ‘memoirs of the lands of Eran, 
Aydtkdr dShahrhde Erdn\ The corresponding chapters on the 
rivers, lakes, and sezis must have used the same somrce, and 
the existing Shahrhd, the description of the towns, must be — 
although not unaltered— a fragment of the original. Some 
historical remarks make it probable that the book was written 
under tl^ reign of Kavat, about 500. Further, a unique 
manuscript of the geographer Ibn al-F aqih, in the Mosque of 
Mashhad,* states on the authority of one of the first and best 
Arabic authors, Hisham b. al-Kalbi, that when the Sasanian 
prince^^ Behafrid was taken prisoner and her luggage was 
searched, a book was confiscated and translated for the 
governor Al-Hajjaj, the entire introduction of which Hisham 
* Photographed by me, not yet published, fol. 94b. 
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copied. It obviously was the Baedeker of the princess, and 
was composed, as the introduction stated, for the king Kavat. 
It was unquestionably the original, of which we only possess 
the fragment on the towns and the quotations in the Bunda- 
hishn. Those chapters all have the headhne ‘on the nature of 
the mountains etc.’, and the book of the princess, too, was a 
strange collection of geographical character-sketches of Per- 
sia. It classified the Iranian countries as the hottest, coldest, 
unhealthiest, dryest, most tiring, low-lying, those with the 
lightest water; their inhabitants as the most avaricious, the 
most stupid, the cleverest, the most jealous, the greatest liars, 
the most roguish, the most careless, the meanest: there are no 
other categories. 

In § 26 of the chapter preserved it is said that Hamadan 
was founded by Yazdegerd I, 399-420. Hamadan, of course, 
is much older. To what the notice refers becomes clear in 
another section (47) : Susa and Shushtar are built — obviously 
a wrong popular etymology — by the queen Shushandukht, wife 
of Y azdegerd, mother of Bahram V, and daughter of the ‘king 
of the Jews’ the reS-galutak. That is the important historical 
fact. The third statement is § 53 : ‘Gay is built by Yazdegerd 
' at the request of his wife Shushandukht, who founded a 
Jewish colony there.’ Gay, later called al-Yahudiyya, the 
ghetto, is the quarter of Isfahan with the great bazaar; almost 
all the Muhammedan sanctuaries of that quarter <are con- 
verted from the Jewish. The notice, dated only eighty years 
after the event, is as true as the information regarding Hama- 
dan. The Jewish colonies of Hamadan and Isfahan do not go 
back, as is supposed, to the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
epoch, but to the beginning of the fourth century a.d. And 
the combination is obvious: the so-called tomb of Esther 
is the tomb of queen Suzan who founded the Jewish colony 
there. In Shushandul^t, the mythical queen Esther became 
a reality; after 800 years her name was forgotten, her 
role not. 

I found another trace queen Suzan in 1923 in Linjan 
near Isfahan (PI. XX), The usual modern name is Pir 
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Bakran, after the large sanctuary of a Sufi who lived and 
died there in 1307; but it is still known as Esther Khatun, 
the same identification as in Hamadan. The building of the 
Sufi is a sumptuous imitation of the Taq i Kisra. In the 
floor a rock is shown with the impression of a horse’s hoof, 
with which the name of the prophet Elijah is linked, as 
if Elijah went to heaven from there. The rock, perhaps, 
was originally meant to replace the rock in the temple of 
Jerusalem. The Sufi has usurped this Jewish sanctuary. 
Near to it stands a curious building, part of the original, 
called suffa sayyid Moshe, sofa of lord Moses. It consists of 
various parts: a circular chamber — almost unique — ^with 
a parabolic cupola, from which one must crawl through a 
passage, only 3 feet high and closed by a stone door, into 
three small chambers, called ziydretgdh, place of pilgrimage 
of Sarah bat Ashir (Gen. xlvi. 17), Jacob’s grand-daughter, 
who surely never came to this place. 

The only explanation might be that the colony belonged 
to the tribe Asher. A truncated conical stone for one large 
and twelve small candles is the furniture of the room. In 
another one I observed a pillar with four small responds at 
the corners, ninth century, cut off to serve as desk for th^ 
Bible. The sanctuary as a whole goes back to the time of its 
foundation. From outside it does not look like a building but 
like a m^rl-formation. There was never, of course, a distinct 
Jewish or Christian art in these lands; the general style of the 
various periods wzis simply followed. 

Looking back on the general developments during the 
Sasanian period in Iran, we must emphasize that there is no 
continugus development in art arising from spontaneous 
creative power. It is no sovereign art that creates its own 
law. A period of 500 years of complete surrender to Hellen- 
ism is followed, under the Sasanian empire, by a period in 
which,the foreign influences and elements are expelled: half 
a conscious reversive movement, half an unconscious relapse 
into previous stages; a reaction \dth weak activity. Before 
being terminated, the political status is completely changed 
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by the Arab conquest. The artistic movement, however, is 
not discontinued, but goes on, and Iran in the Muham- 
medan period becomes a factor even stronger than before 
in that much greater reaction against Europe of which Islam 
was the exponent — a reaction which caused the deep gulf 
between Europe and Asia during the Middle Ages that has 
not been bridged over until the present day. 
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Acanthus, 49, 69. 

Acts of St. Thomas, 57, 61 f., 64. 

Adiabene, Saka dynasty of, 8. 

Agbatana = Hamad^: foundation, 
17; 20 f. 

— description of Herodotus, 22. 

of Polybios, 22. 

— documents discovered in, 23. 

— Jewish colony, 106. 

AxoarUmk, 93. 

Aleppo = Halab, sanctuary of Abra- 
ham, 59 f. 

Alexander, birth legend, 52. 

Alexandria, library, 53. 

Annubanini, sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, 3, 79. 

AnSan, Anzan = Parsa, 24 ff., 46, 

Apadana of Persepolis, 46, 82, 94. 

Arch, parabolic, in Urartu and 
ancient Iran, 35. 

Architecture: in NW, Iran, Assyr, 
epoch, 12 ff. 

— Urartaean, main features, 17, 35. 

— Seleucid in Iran, 49 f. 

Ardashir Khurra == Firuzabad, 76. 

Ardashir’s castle near Firuzabad, 95 f. 

Ardaviraz-namak, 100. 

Ariana, 9. 

Armenia, metallurgy, i. 

— cf. Urartu, 1 1, 16 f., 35. 

Armour, arms, crests in Sasanian 

Iran, 78. 

Arsacids, female branch of, Jrom 
Atropatene, 38, 56, 63, 99. 
Artaxerxes-r/flxffl^*'^> 41- 

— exclusive name of Achaemeiiids 
and successors, 76 f, 

Aru.ukku, hypocoristic = Arvant, 
25 n. 2. • 

Aryans and Indo-Aryans, home and 
migrations, 7 ff. 

Aryaramna, gold-tablet of, 23 f., 26, 
40 - , . . ^ 

Arzabia hills (cf. Erezifya), 12, 19, 

Asklepioi^ros, satrap of Persis, 45 f. 

Assyrian sculptures representing NW, 
Iranian towns, 12 ff. 

Astoddn = ostothecae, 38 «. i, 39. 

Astyages — drstivaiga, 40. 

Awesta, fixed by writing, 38, 52 f., 99. 


Babylon, palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
27;, 29; 30. 

Bactria, Greek empire, 58. 

Bagdn — divine, tide of Fratadara, 47, 
76. 

Bagastdna, cult-place of baga, 40. 
Bahman = Daraya Vahumanus, 77. 
Bahram I, rock sculpture at Bishapur, 
79. 82. 

Bahram II, sculptures at Bishapur, 

83 ff. 

at Naqsh i Bahram, 87. 

at Sar Mashhad, 100 f. 

6arjoffi-wand, 31, 47. 

Behistun, sculpture of Darius, 3. 

— Arsacidan sculptures, 46 f,, 54 f., 
63,81. 

Bishapur, rock sculptures, 83-7. 

Bit Hamban = Kampanda, Cam- 
bandus, 3, 9, 56. 

Brahoi = Ibrahimi, 59. 

Bronze figure of a capdve, Moscow, 6. 

— vessel from Nihawand, 6 f, 

— basins on tripods, 1 5 «. i . 

— bronzes from Van, Brit. Mus., 35. 
Burial customs, Zoroastrian, 36 ff. 
Magian, 39. 

Cadusii, 18. 

Cambyses, his suicide, 36. 

— his tomb, 36. 

— name, 40. 

Cdr-tdq = cudr-qapu ‘four gates’, 88, 
90. 

Caspians, 2n. 2, 12. 

Catacombs, Christian, 103 ff. 
Christendom at Persian Gulf, 104. 
Goffered ceilings, 68. 

Coin devices as dating evidence, 70, 

73 - 

Coins, Stakhrian, 76 f., 80 f. 

— Bactrian, 87. 

— Kushano-Sasanian, 103. 

Cruciform plan, origin of, 97 f. 
Ctesiphon, Taq i Kjsra at, 93 f., 95. 
Cult of snakes, 4, 5. 

Cyaxares = hvaxstra, 40. 

Cy^us I, 24 ff., 26, 37, 40. 

Da u Dukhtar, rock-tomb, 32, 37 f., 
51 - 
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‘king of the lands’, 2i, 24. 
Daxma, 38 «. i . 

Dara = Darius in Iranian legend, 

52, 76 f. 

Ddraya-vahunumah, 40. 

Darius, tomb inscription, 41 f. 

— OP. inscription in Aramaic script, 
48. 

Deioces and Deiocids, 20, 78. 
Denkart, 94, 99, 100, 102. 

Dionysiac elements in art, 69. 

Domed buildings, Sasanian, 88 ff,, 93, 


97- 

Dukkan i Daud, rock-tomb, 30. 


Elam, 2, 5 f., 24 f., 27. 

EUipi, 2, 9, 12, 26. 

Epics, Iranian, and history, 18 ff. 
Equation between names of Iranian 
legend and O.T., 59 f. 
firanshahr, 9. 

Eranvej, original home of Aryans, 7 > 
1 8. 

Erezifya, see Arzabia. 

Esther’s tomb, Hamadan, 105 ff. 
Esther Khatun at Linjan, 107. 
Evangelium de transitu MariaSy 64, 
Exposure of bodies, Magian custom, 
38 f. 

Fakhriqa, rock-tomb, 31. 

Falsification of inscriptions, 82. 
^Farashband in Gira, 92. 

Female inheritance in Sakastan, 64. 
Feudalism in Iran, 55, 63, 78, 81, 92. 
Fire-altars, 67, 89 f. 

Fire- temples, Arsacidan, 66 f., 88, 

— Sasanian, 88 ff. 93. 

Fires, natural, 93. 

Firuzabad, sculptures of Ardashlr, 55, 

57» 78. 

— town, 76. 

— iirhdl ruin, 90. 

— palace, 95 f., 104. 

Framdidr — ‘judge’, 43. 

Fralakrtil, 63. 

Fratadara dynasty, 46 f. 

— sculpture and coinage, 78. 
Front-view of kings, 87 f. 

Gable on religious buildings, 15 f. 
Gaumata, 36, 39. * 

Geopothros = gewpuhr, 56, 57, 92. 
Gira, fire-temples of, 91 ff. 

Gods and men in paintings, 71. $ 

Gold in OP. architecture, 22. 
Gotarzes I = Godarz, 55; 92. 
Gotarzcs, II, 56, 64, 78, 85. 


Gotarzes, minister of Bahram V, 92. 
Graeco-Bactrian architecture and arts, 
67ff., 71. . 

Graffiti of human heads, OP., 73 f. 

— of kings of Istakhr, 80 f, 

Greek inscriptions, Persepolis, 44. 
Gundopharr, king of Sakastan, 62, 63. 

Haitomant — Helmand river, 61. 
Haltamti = Elam, 2 n. i, 26 n. i. 
H^un Lake — kansavya, 61. 

Handungd = andarZy ‘testament’, 41 - 
Hatra, 28, 88. 

Hecataeus, 20. 

Hellenism, idea of, 51 f., 71. 
Historiography, unknown in Iran, 

Horen, rock-sculpture and inscrip- 
tion, 3. 

Hormuza, port, 26. 

Houses, types of, 29 f., 32 ff., 97 f. 
Hudimeri, 25, 26 n. i . 

Hundur, town — mod. Qutur, 12, 19. 
HuShamaranakaray ion, 3. 

Huvaza, a Persian tribe, 27. 

Ibn al-Faqih, MS. in Mashhad 
mosque, 105. 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, 94; 100. 

Iranians, immigration of, 9 ff. 

Isfahan, Assyrian epoch, 12. 

— Achaemenian epoch, 46, 53. 

— Jewish colony, 106. 

Isidor of Charax, 38, 50. 

Istakhr, 5, 45 f., 48 f. 

Judaism in Sasanian Iran, 104 ff. 

Ka‘aba i Zardusht, 35, 37,*6o. 
Kandahar = Gundopharron, 63. 
Kale i Dukhtar in Khurasan, fire- 
temple, 89. 

Kangawar, 50. 

Kaligdiz, mythical casde, 22. 
Kardarigojiy loi. • 

Kartiry title, loi. 

Kaspar = Gundopharr, ^5. 

Kavat, founder of Kavi dynasty, 19 f. 
— , Sasanid, 106. 

Kavdt — colt, kavdtak — foundling, 

19 f., 78. 

Kavdtakdn, fire of Agbatana, 19. 

Kavi = Kayanids, 18 ff., 7^ 

Kelishin inscription, 11, 14. 

Kharg, island, 103 ff. 

Khargird, madrasa of Nizam al-mulk, 
98. 

of Qiwam al-din, 98. 
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XraBtd and arvasUmiy 41 f. 

Khshathrita, XsaOrita, 13, 21, 40. 
Khurha, temple, 50 ff. 

Khwdja, 59; 62. 

Khwar district, lof, 

Khwamdy weapon of Vrthragna, 63. 
Kings, representation in Iranian art, 
70,87. 

KiSesim, town, 13, 14, 21. 

Kisra, 94. 

Kiuri and gangannuy 1 5 n. i , 
Kleitarchos, description of Pcrsepolis, 

29. 

Kophasates = Kohzadh, 55, 62, 63. 
Kossaeans and Kallu, 2. 

Krs^pa, myth, 63. 

Kudmar, kudimeruy 26 n. i. 

Kuh i Khwaja, 50, 55, 58-74, 81, 87, 
89. 

Kuk u Kohzadh, 62. 

Kurangun rock sculpture, 4 ff. 

Linjan, Pir Bakran, 106 f. 

Loin-cloth dress and kilt, 3 f., 5. 
Lotus-rosettes, 68. 

Lullu, Lullubi, 2, 3, 12. 

Madai = Medes as general term, 9 f. 
Madrasa, architectural type of, 98. 
Magi, three, 61 ; 64 f. 

Magic ideas in sculpture, 82, 84, 86. 
Makan Ibrahim at Aleppo, 80. 

Man, Mannaia, Mannaeans, 9, ii, 
16, 31. 

Manichaean pentad, 43. 

Marwdasht, plain of Persepolis, 5, 6. 
Messiah, expectation of, 62. 
messis trituratoria = arto, Mna, 60, 61. 
Mihrnarseh, vizier, 91 f. 

Mitanni, 7, 8. 

Mithradatcs II, 8, 54, 63. • 

— sculpture at Behistun, 46 f., 54 f., 
? 3 - 

Mithrates = Mihran, 55. • 

Morf^ Victorious y 61 f. 

Mossynoikoiy 35. 

Muristan of Nur al-din, Damascus, 98. 
Mu^a?ir, town, 12, 13 i. 

— temple, 14-17, 32, 35- 

Mystical origin of founders of dynasty 
or religion, 19 ff. 

Naqsh i^ajab, inscription and sculp- 
tures, 101 f. 

Naqsh i Rustam, Elamite sculpture, 

— royal tombs, 31 f., 36. 

— Ka^aba i Zardusht, 35. 


Naqsh i Rustam, Sasanian sculptures 
of Ardashir I, 81. 

— of Shapur I, 83, 85, 87, 100. 

Naram Sin, stele, 3. 

Nihawand, figurines, 4, 6. 

Nisak, tombs of Arsacid kings, 38. 
Noriiz = New Year, pilgrimages, 60. 

Ogyris, island, 25 71. i. 

Old-Iranian dialects, time limits, 10 f., 
47 f. 

Old-Persian language in Aramaic 
script in Achaemenian offices, 48. 
Olympias — ^Alongoa, 52. 

Opus Imperfectum, commentary to 
Gosp)el of St. Matthew, 61 f. 
Orthagnes, Arsacid, 64. 

Paikuli inscription, 82, loi. 

Paintings of Kuh i Khwaja, 67-74. 

— Buddhist in Central Asia, 84, 
Palmette-compositions, 69. 

Papak, graffito design of, 8 1 . 
Paphlagonian tombs, 32. 

Parsa = Pars, pre-Achaemenian his- 
tory and name, 24-7. 

Parsondas — Franrasya, 18. 

Parsuas = Parsa, 9, 10 n, i, 45, 
Parthava = Parthians, in A^yr, an- 
nals, 9. 

— origin of, 53 f. 

Pasargadae, 22, 26, 27 f., 35, 76, 95. 
PatiShvdrOy lo f. 

Persepolis, i3y 15, 22, 28 f., 35, 44. ^ 

— name, 45, 95. 

— sculptures, 83, 85, 86, 87. 

Phrygian tombs, 15, 35. 

Pigtail, 4, 6. 

Plaster-decoration, 74. 

Proto-Ionic columns, 32, 51. 
Psychological system of Bundahishn, 

42. 

Qa§r i Shirin, palace and temple, 88. 

Religion of Achaemenids, 37 ff, 41. 
Religious tolerance of Shapur I, loi, 
103. 

— intolerance of Shapur II, 102. 
Reshahr = Rew Ardashir, 25, 103. 

Rustam, 62 ff. 

> 

Sahna, rock tomb, 31. 

Saka, migration of 130 B.c., 7 f., 53. 

— ^dynasty in Kirkuk, 8. 

— empire in Iran and India, 8, 63 f. 
Sakastan, origin of empire, 54. 
Sakawand = Sikayahvant, 39. 
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Samarra, 98. 

Sangibuti = Sahand, 12, 13, 19. 

Sara son of Ibraiiim, 59, 62. 
SAR-bani-birini, 3. 

Sar Mashhad, inscription and sculp- 
ture, 1 00 f. 

Sarpul, rock-sculptures, 2 f. 

S^an, etymology of, 77 f. 

Sasanids, descent, 76. 

Shahname, 55, 57, 62, 64. 

Shahrha e £ran, 105 f. 

Shapur, elder brother of Ardashir 

77- . . 

Shapur II, writing of Awesta in 
Awesta script, 53, 99. 

Shiite Imams, 93. 

Shutruk Nahhunte, inscribed bricks, 6. 
Sodola = Sodella = Sandrokh-Sin- 
drodh, 6i f. 

Soshans, Messiah of Zoroastrianism, 
61 f. 

Spadmaida — madaktvmy kamaspoBmai* 
daya^ 60. 

^uffa sayyid Mdshe, 107. 

Suren, dynasty of Sakastan, 55, 63. 
Survival of cults, 28, 60-2. 

Suzan, queen = Shushandukht, 91, 
106. 

Symmetry, aesthetic postulate, 82, 97, 

98- . 

Syncretism, Hellenistic, 44. 

Tabriz = Tarwakisa, 12, 13, 19. 
^Takht i Rustam in Shahriy^, 88 f. 
Tamerlane’s legendary descent, 52, 
Tansar, high-priest, 100-2. 

.94* 

Taq i Bustan, 79. 

Taq i Kisra (cf. Ctcsiphon), 107, 
Tashtepe inscription, ii. 

Tcispes, Thespias, 37, 46. 


Tell Halaf, goddess of, 4. 

Temples, Old-Pcrsian, 28, 34, 44, 
Thamanaeans — Samana, 9. 

Tirbdl — tardbil — tetrapyloriy 90. 
Tiridates, Arsacid, 38. 

— , journey to Rome, 65. 

Tides of Iranian chieftains, 12, 21. 
Tomb of Cyrus, 28, 33, 36, 38. 

Tombs, various types of, 36 IT. 
Tournaments, 56, 78. 

Turan and Turanians, 18, 

Urartu, Urartaeans, 9, ii, 16, 36. 
UH—framdnd — rvdBdy 42 f. 

UH = aures, aurora, 60, 

Ushida, mount, 60 f. 

Utaq i Farhad, unfinished tomb, 31. 

Valerian, emperor, 83, 85. 

Van = Topraqqale, 16, 35. 
Varhr^-fires, 19. 

Vishtaspa, 37, 40, 43, 53, 62, 65. 
Vision before death, in inscriptions, 
102 . 

Vivahana = vaivadana, eponym of 
Gewpuhran, 57. 

Volagases I, 38, 52 f., 99. 

Vrthragna myth, 40, 63. 

WamitiarSi = VahmyatarSah, 20 f., 

4p* 

Wezan, Hyrcanian, 57, 64, 68. 

Xerxes = X^aydridh, 40 f. 

Zarathustra, tomb, 37. 

Zarathustra’s psychological and juri- 
dical thoughts, 43. 

— Ibrahim Zardusht, 60 flf. 

— lived on Kuh i Khwaja, 62. 
Zariadres = Zarcr, 63. 
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